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The New Zealand 
National Party 


R. N. KELSON 


INTRODUCTION 


In the last issue (March, 1954) of Political Science an article 
was presented on the factual background and organization of the 
New Zealand Labour Party, by John Penfold. It is intended to deal 
similarly in these pages with the National Party. In addition to 
official Party documents, some of which may not be quoted directly, 
the sources for this material are personal observation at Party meetings 
and conversations with Party officials. The co-operation of officials 
and delegates at all levels of the organization has been most generous 
and very much appreciated. 

To prevent any possible misunderstanding, it should be pointed 
out that the writer has no Party connections in New Zealand, nor is 
there any significance whatsoever in the fact that this is an article 
on one particular party. 


HISTORY 


A short note on the Party’s history may help to explain some 
aspects of its organization which will become apparent a little 
further on. 

While the National Party as an organization began in May, 1936, 
we must glance back to 1931 and even further for the roots. 1931 
saw a temporary election coalition between the Reform and the 
United parties, both retaining their separate organizations. The United 
Party included in its ranks such diverse elements as professional men, 
shopkeepers, clerks, and businessmen, while the strength of the 
Reform Party was based largely on the farmer. Both parties could 
trace themselves to the Opposition Group of Seddon’s day ! which 
group pulled together all the diverse elements of the community which 
opposed the policies of the early Liberals, but which found it very 
difficult to organise as a unified force. 


1 Although United was an organizational descendant of the Liberals. 
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The temporary coalition of 1931 was made permanent in 1935, 
under the title of the National Political Federation. The latter group 
convened a conference in 1936, and formed a new political party 
which included some diverse anti-labour elements not previously in 
the Federation. The National Party thus came into existence, 
according to Mr. C. H. Weston, Chairman of that first conference, 
as an organization uniting all those in opposition to the Labour 
government.” 


On the basis of the above background, one may correctly expect 
that the aims and objects of the Party would be expressed in very 
general terms, and that Party organization would have to be loosely 
built to avoid cracking from the play of multitudinous forces. 


AIMS 


The Party lists eight objects in its Constitution, which may be 
summarized as follows: loyalty to and promotion of the unity of the 
Commonwealth ; an efficient system of national defence ; policies for 
the benefit of the community as a whole; advocacy of the policy of 
the party, and opposition to ‘subversive’ doctrines contrary to that 
policy ; progressive social and humanitarian legislation ; assisting and 
organising work to achieve the preceding objects; and, finally, 
co-operation with like-minded groups. 


The general, almost universal nature of these planks is 
immediately apparent. As in the case of the Labour Party purposes, 
specific policy statements of significant content, are, for the most part, 
left to the Election Manifesto, the objects simply referring to the duty 
“to advocate the policy of the Party’. (The formation of that policy 
will be gone into further on in this article.) The clause referring to 
‘the benefit of the community as a whole’ may be compared to 
Labour’s ‘just distribution of the production and services of New 
Zealand ’ to see a slight difference in emphasis. 


In addition to the Objects, the Party has a still more general 
statement of Aims, which does little beyond setting up happiness for 
all as the goal. More interesting, however, is the reference to how 
this should be achieved, including the need to ‘encourage industry 
and initiative ’, and ‘reward enterprise’. We may assume this to be 
a reference to a free enterprise economy. Comparing it to the Labour 
policy reference to ‘Co-operation and Socialism’, we find the only 
significant difference between the two complete statements. 


2 New Zealand National Party Handbook on Organisation, p. 11. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The matter of membership in the National Party is much simpler 
than it is in the Labour Party, due to lack of any provisions regarding 
affiliated organizations. Anyone qualified to be an elector and who 
is a member of no other political party may be a financial member 
for the sum of half a crown a year. Provision is made for junior 
membership for those over the age of 12.3 Transfer of membership 
to another electorate requires change of residence. Membership may 
be cancelled by the Council or Divisional, Electorate or Branch 
Committee for anything they consider to be prejudicial to party 
interests, though the Council must approve of the action in the last 
analysis. Membership automatically ends for anyone who stands for 
Parliament, or nominates someone for Parliament, in opposition to an 
official National Party candidate.4 

At present, the total financial membership of the Party is in the 
vicinity of the 200,000 mark,44 that is, something like 40% of the 
voting strength of the Party, a remarkably high figure by British and 
European Standards. It is somewhat deceptive, since membership 
represents a 2/6d. contribution rather than a signed declaration. 
Thus, a canvasser will often receive a contribution of a pound or two 
from the head of a household, with instructions to ‘sign up the 
whole family ’. 

The distribution of financial members throughout the electorates 
as it relates to voting strength has not been investigated, but it has 
been suggested that the percentage relationship is very uneven, and 
particularly low in solid National Party electorates. 


ORGANIZATION 


The basic unit of party organization is the branch. Branches 
send delegates to electorate committees, which send delegates to 
divisional committees, which appoint delegates to the Dominion 
Council. The ultimate governing body constitutionally is the Annual 
Conference. 


BRANCHES 


The basic requirement for a branch is simply the existence of 
20 adult financial members of the party in one area. Branches are 


i for juniors is determined by the divisions and is usually 25. 
7 me eat ceeniteed S member of the Party despite his independent stand in the 
Patea by-election as there was no official candidate amr <r but should he stand 
in November without solving his party difficulties, he and his nominators would cease 
to be members of the Party. 
4a Including juniors. 
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set up under the authority of the Electorate Committee, which 
endeavours to cover every corner of the electorate with them. In 
some compact city electorates, such as Wellington Central, no branches 
will be set up, but rather, a general meeting will be held of Party 
members in the electorate. 


Special provision is made for women’s and junior sections of 
branches, and the Constitution shows throughout a concern with 
integrating women and teenagers into the Party organization. 


Branches are required to meet at least one a year so that officers 
and the Branch Committee can be elected, as well as representatives 
to the Electorate Committee. Most branches, in practice, meet no 
more than this required minimum. In addition to the usual routine 
business and the elections, the meeting often considers remits, which, 
if approved, are handed on to the electorate annual meeting. 


The real work of the branch is done by its Chairman, Secretary, 
and Committee. In fact, the branch consists of little else. Attendance 
at annual meetings is so slim that the officers and committee are 
usually in the majority. Below the Branch Committee level, the 
organization is largely a paper one. - In as much as ordinary members 
consist primarily of people who have been canvassed for their 
half-crown financial membership, which they paid as a contribution to 
the funds of the Party, many have no idea or desire to participate 
actively in the Party organization. Beyond knowing that they favour 
the National Party, they have little or no interest in politics and never 
seriously consider turning up at a branch meeting. 


An average figure for attendance at branch meetings would not 
have a great deal of meaning, because of sharp differences between 
branches, but a rough esitmate would be about 15. In many 
electorates the branches are dead, the meetings are token ones, and 
an attendance of seven or eight is considered standard. In other 
electorates, it is not unusual for as many as 40 or 50 members to 
attend several meetings a year. Reasons for this difference may be 
at least partially ascribed to existence or non-existence of a National 
Member of Parliament, and when there is one, to his personality. 
Branch attendance is much improved by the presence of a convivial 
M.P. who will speak frankly, treat his constituents as neighbours, and 
listen attentively to their complaints. Most M.P.s attend the meetings 
of all the branches in their electorates, but this alone is not enough. 
A noteworthy example exists in the case of two electorates which 
exist side by side, both represented by a National M.P. and both of 
somewhat similar political and geographical composition. In both 
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cases, the M.P. attends every meeting, but in one the M.P. is rather 
reserved and difficult to get close to personally, while in the other the 
Member is a man who can make his constituent feel that he is talking 
to his friend in the back pasture instead of to his M.P. in a meeting 
hall. Attendances at branch meetings, in the former electorate are at 
the bottom of the scale, while those in the latter are at the top. 


The Branch Chairman and Branch Secretary often hold the fate 
of a branch in their hands, both because they do most of the work 
of the branch and hold it together, and because they are usually the 
branch delegates to the Electorate Committee. The Chairman is 
responsible to the Electorate Committee, and is the means by which 
that higher organization keeps in touch with political sentiment in the 
branches, as well as the way in which it transmits the party ‘line’ 
downwards. He is also responsible for holding regular meetings, for 
getting maximum financial membership, and for filling the branch’s 
financial quota.5 The Secretary is usually the workhorse of the 
branch. His annual report is the means by which ordinary branch 
members who do turn up at annual meetings are apprised of what 
has been taking place, and includes the reports of the representatives 


to the higher party organs. 


Branch finance is handled by the Treasurer (who is also often 
the Secretary). He is carefully supervised by the Electorate 
Committee, which issues receipt books and audits the accounts. 


The Branch Committee meetings are held as often as the 
Committee chooses, which is usually once every two or three months. 
.They are left alone as to their organization as far as the Rules are 
concerned, though the party makes strong recommendations for 
procedure in its organizational handbook, even setting out specimen 
agendas. 


In addition to listening to officers’ and delegates’ reports, the 
Committee plans propaganda and fund-raising activities in its area. 
Often, it considers remits which it plans to recommend to the annual 
meeting. If the branch is an active one, the committee may have 
financial, publicity, policy and other sub-committees. 


The Branch Committee is required to report to the Electorate 
Committee, which has an ill-defined amount of authority over the 
branches. A branch that is unhappy over an Electorate committee 
ruling can appeal to the Division and the Council. 


5 Branches are required to contribute a set amount of money yearly to their 
Electorates, which in turn have a divisional quota to fill. 
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The national leadership sees the branches’ role as being primarily 
one of spreading the party ° line’ as far as possible in the community, 
getting the largest number of financial members possible, and giving 
as many people as possible a sense of being part of the organization, 
thus ensuring political reliability. One would be tempted to say 
that a goal would be to get every member of the rank and 
file on a committee. Political apathy effectively cuts down the 
active participants to a handful, however, despite organizational 
recommendations that encourage full participation. The really active 
people are on the Electorate committees. It seems fair to say that 
most branches are little more than dummy arms of the Electorate 
Committee. It must also be stated, again from the point of view of 
the leadership, that, despite the remit system, branches are not 
primarily intended to be a means for the transmission of policy from 
the grass roots. This will be discussed further below. 


THE ELECTORATE COMMITTEE 


There are 77 electorate committees in the Party, three of the 
Maori electorates not being organized into separate committees. An 
Electorate Committee consists of delegates from its branches, on the 
basis of one delegate for every 20 financial members (plus a further 
one for a fraction thereof over 10). These delegates may co-opt 
up to six financial members to join them. The local National M.P. 
may attend all meetings, but cannot vote unless he is elected or 
co-opted as a member of the Committee. The only exception to the 
above procedure occurs in city electorates, where, with the permission 
of the Division, the Electorate may meet in a general meeting and 
elect its Committee there. This is necessary, of course, for those 
electorates without branches. 

The Electorate Committee serves as a liaison between the basic 
Party membership in the branches and Divisional Headquarters, 
organizes and assists those branches, and is the basic operating unit 
in an election campaign. One of its most important functions in the 
latter connection is in the selection of the Party candidate, to be 
discussed below. It is responsible to the Division, to whom it reports 
in an annual report and a financial report, as well as sending on the 
minutes of every meeting of the full committee or its Executive. 
Though the Division, in practice, seldom interferes with the electorate 
committees, it has the power to do so as the supervisory authority. 
However, the electorates may appeal to the Dominion Council from 
a divisional decision. 
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The full Committee is not required to meet more than annually, 
which is what it usually does. The annual meeting elects its officers,® 
its Executive Committee,’ its representatives to the Divisional 
Committee,8 and its four delegates to the Annual Conference. In 
addition, the annual meeting co-opts members, listens to the reports 
of its officers, sends forward to the Division the remits of the branches 
of which it approves, nominates the division officers which the 
division meeting will elect, and listens to a political pep talk, usually 
by the National M.P. from the area when there is one. The real 
running of the electorate is in the hands of the Executive Committee, 
to which the full Election Committee usually delegates full powers, 
and very often in the hands of a sub-executive which can get together 
quickly between meetings of the full group. Executive committees 
usually meet bi-monthly, or quarterly (the constitutional minimum) 
but much more frequently in the few months preceding an election, 
except in the widely scattered electorates, where the sub-executive will 
do the work. 

As in the branches, the key man is the Chairman, who is not 
only usually one of the representatives to the Division, but also is 
expected to make the rounds of the branch meetings (where he is 
granted a constitutional welcome), thus making him an effective 
liaison man between grass roots and Division. One of his listed duties, 
indeed, is to advise the Division on any matter of political interest 
in his area. ; 

A word may profitably be said on the question of Party finance 
at this point, as it is based on a system of placing quotas on electorates 
on the basis of ability to pay. Funds are based entirely on voluntary 
subscriptions, at the bottom of which is the 2/6d. from each financial 
member annually. The latter amount, however, is hardly sufficient 
to maintain the branch organization, let alone the Party superstructure 
and election costs. The latter are usually raised by the Electorate 
as a separate fund. 


THE DIVISION 


The number of divisions, and the particular electorates which 
each shall include, are not fixed in the Constitution, and may be 


6 Usually a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. , 
7 Any number and on any basis that the meeting chooses, but usually either the 
branch chairmen alone or with the branch secretaries as well. pee ’ 

As many as determined by the annual meeting of the Divisional Committee. 
9 One Division Secretary estimates that the 2/6d. from each financial member in his 
division amounts to less than 5% of the money spent by the Party in their division. 
The rest, of course, is the result of canvassing for funds, especially through personal 
contacts of division officers and committee men with the business community and 
wealthy farmers. 


5* 
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determined, in the former case, by the Annual Conference, and, in 
the latter case, by the Dominion Council. At present there are five 
divisional areas with between 10 and 25 electorates in each, and as 
many as 300 branches. 

The Division is organized on much the same basis as the 
electorate, and bears a similar relationship to its electorates below and 
the Dominion Council above as the Electorate bears to its branches 
below and the Division above. Its basic governing body, the 
Divisional Committee, is composed of delegates from the electoral 
committees, in such numbers as the Division may determine. This. 
often means as many as 100, thus forming a miniature conference 1° 
with the usual result of all power being delegated to the Executive 
Committee, with the entire Divisional Committee meeting only 
annually, as constitutionally required, or, at most, quarterly. Since 
the divisions are largely autonomous in these organizational matters, 
the practice varies substantially. 

Some variation of the duties of the Divisional Committee as 
compared to those of the Electorate may be noted. It supervises and 
co-ordinates the work of the electorates. It assists the electorates in 
selecting candidates, without interfering with the electorate’s right to 
do the job. It promotes women’s and juniors’ sections. . It controls 
the appointment and dismissal of divisional officials, paid or unpaid. 
Of greater interest, perhaps, it appoints a Policy Sub-Committee to 
investigate and prepare recommendations to the Divisional Committee, 
which in turn recommends policy to the Dominion Policy Committee.11 

Organizationally, the first thing to be noted is that the division 
usually has a full-time, paid secretary, as well as several paid 
organizers. Also, there is greater use of sub-committees in such areas 
as policy, finance, publicity, and general organization. The usual 
practice is for the full committee to appoint a chairman of a 
sub-committee on the recommendation of the executive committee. 
The chairman in turn selects his own committee, his choices being 
approved by the full committee meeting. Much of the work of the 
division goes through these sub-committees. The ones on organization 
and policy deserve a little further treatment. 

The organizational sub-committee may meet as often as weekly, 
especially in an election year. It concerns itself with canvassers’ 
reports, consideration of electorate reports, co-ordinating the planning 
of meetings and rallies, and the like. In some divisions it makes the- 
recommendations for the appointment of officials. 


7 It is referred to in Wellington as the Divisional Conference. 
In one division, a Sub-executive acts as its own Policy Committee. 
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The policy sub-committee meets less frequently, usually monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly. It discusses both specific remits sent up 
from the electorates’ and general policy matters that are of national 
concern at the time. In regard to remits, these are usually discussed 
several months before the annual conference, so that a recommendation 
can be made to the annual meeting of the divisional committee, which 
in turn will decide which remits are to be sent forward to the 
Conference.12_ General policy matters discussed will often be topics 
that the top leadership is anxious to test out, such as the Algie 
committee recommendations on a second chamber, and the Land 
Settlement Promotion Act of two years ago. The latter subject, for 
example, was discussed in all divisional policy committees. 

A final word on divisional organization must say something about 
the realities of power, which requires elaboration on the rdéles of the 
Secretary, the Executive Committee and the Chairman. 

The theoretical position of the Division Secretary is that he is 
paid 15 to perform organizational functions of an executive nature at 
the direction of the Chairman and the Division Executive. He is said 
to have nothing to do with policy formation. This is often not the 
case, simply because the Secretary knows better than most what is 
happening in his Division, and he is always available to give advice 
when decisions have to be taken quickly. Perhaps his position might 
be roughly comparable to that of a Permanent Head in the Public 
Service. Some of the secretaries are consulted regularly by the 
Ministers on the political advisability of one type of policy or another. 
Secretaries not only make frequent trips around the Electorate, but 
also have a constant flow of communications from Party units and 
Party members passing across their desks.14 One Secretary estimates 
that the resolutions, suggestions and complaints sent on from branches 
and electorates that reach his desk average several a day. If a Division 
Executive meeting is due to be held in a few days, these resolutions 
may be passed on to it, but more frequently the Secretary will deal 
with them himself, either writing back to the sender pointing out 
some considerations they may have overlooked, or phoning the 
Minister involved to try to straighten the matter out. The net result 
of many of these activities is a not inconsiderable influence in some 
area of policy. 

12 Last year the full executive of one division put on a special policy drive in the 
electorates for policy suggestions and ‘succeeded in getting 77 remits. It then held 
a two-day meeting which boiled them down to 17, which were sent on to the 
Dominion Policy Committee. 

138 About £1200. Q t 

14 Remits passed by official annual meetings in the branches and electorates are 


saved for the Division Committee and for Conference, but remits and suggestions sent 
on by interim meetings are often handled by the Secretary. 
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The Executive Committee meets, at most, monthly, but usually 
quarterly. It usually consists of 20 to 30 people. The tendency is 
to have a Sub-Executive, sometimes called an Emergency Committee, 
which is often the real centre of division decision-making. It is 
composed of six to ten people. The most powerful individual is the 
chairman. In the case of one division, the chairman consults his 
sub-executive weekly. In another, the chairman makes all of the 
day-to-day decisions, but has an emergency sub-committee which he 
calls in when he thinks the situation requires it. 


In a third division, the regular sub-executive meetings, at which 
minutes are taken and rules of procedure followed, are held monthly. 
However, the same group will often get together informally for lunch 
at Division headquarters }5 on the invitation of the Chairman, to 
discuss important current political matters on which a decision needs 
to be made promptly.!6 Depending on circumstances, there may be 
no such meetings between the regular meetings of the sub-executive, 
or it may be necessary to have three or four, as was the case in the 
Sheat controversy.17 


The influence of the chairman or the sub-executive is usually 
apparent in the decisions made by the divisional committee or any 
of its other sub-groups. Just to take one example in one division. 
the question of the recommendation of individuals for party posts, 
ostensibly handled by the organizational sub-committee, is really based 
on the wishes of the sub-executive. Finally, it must be remembered 
that the sub-executive is a non-constitutional body the composition 
of which the Chairman can usually carefully control. Thus, while 
divisional organization is basically democratic, it cannot hide from the 
realities of political organization. Much depends on the personality 
of the chairman. Some, of course, do not keep as tight a grip on the 
organization as others. At any rate, there has been little ev? ‘ence 
of the abuse of power on the divisional level. 


ORGANIZATION OF MAORIS, WOMEN AND JUNIORS 


Maori organization in the Party is very poor. In several divisions 
there is almost no organization at all. The South Auckland Division 


15 They are all men working in the metropolitan centre of the Division. 

16 ie meeting is held over a hot plate in a room known as ‘the kitchen’, No 
notes are taken, no reports are given, and no one stands on ceremony, but important 
decisions are reached there. 

1 The sub-executive also acts as an emergency committee of the full executive, 
teas h rarely. It is used when official action is required by the Executive Committee 


om short notice, such as occurs in the case of the necessary Divisi i 
names of candidates in selection ballots. A aata hai tla 
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of the Party has accomplished most in the way of organization in the 
Maori electorate known as Eastern Maori. In this area there is an 
all-Maori electorate committee which has divisional representation, 
supervises branches and sets up selection committees in the usual way. 
However, it is said that traditional Maori methods of making decisions 
on the marae have weakened the position of the formal organization. 


As for the other divisions, Maori organization is largely a matter 
of contacts between division headquarters and a few individual 
Maoris. The Wellington Division has two Maori branches, one in 
Wanganui and one in New Plymouth, which are integrated into the 
rest of the organization, but there are only about half a dozen active 
members in each. Maori representatives on the Division Committee 
are nominated by the Division from among the Maori contacts they 
have. The candidate selection process is as follows. A letter goes 
out to the fourteen or fifteen Maoris that the Division recognizes as 
being National supporters with some influence, asking them for 
suggestions as to who would make a likely candidate in the Western 
and Southern Maori Electorates (both being included in the 
Wellington Division). The names are then submitted for a final 
decision to a committee of Maoris chosen in a similarly haphazard 
fashion by the Division. Reasons for this poor organization are partly 
because the Maoris will continue to make decisions in their own way 
regardless of the organization, partly because the most important 
Maori leaders are tied to Labour, and partly because elements in the 
party are not particularly interested in organizing the Maoris in the 
first place. (Labour, on the other hand, has a full-time Maori 
organizer travelling among the Maoris, appearing on the marae, and 
living and eating with them. A realistic Maori organization was begun 
by Mr. Fraser and has held Maori allegiance ever since. Despite 
optimistic statements by Mr. Holland, there seems to be little ground 
for believing that any of the Maori electorates can be won over to his 
party in the coming election.) 


By contrast, the women’s organization of the Party is very active. 
Women participate and have full rights in the regular party 
organization, in addition to being guaranteed representation from each 
division on the Dominion Council as well as two vice-presidencies. 
The Rules specifically urge that all other committees give them 
adequate representation, and it is quite apparent that this is done. 
They constitute a substantial portion of the Conference. Several years 
ago, a woman sat on the Policy Committee of the Council, representing 
her sex. Beside all this activity in the regular organization, most 
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branches have women’s committees, separate women’s sections may 
be formed on an electorate level under Electorate Committee auspices, 
and women’s sub-committees of the Divisional Committees are formed. 
In a branch where a full branch meeting may be being held only 
once or twice a year, the women’s committee will often be meeting 
monthly, with a large attendance (almost always for social purposes, 
but sometimes to hear a political speaker). A recent party policy 
has been to hold periodic inter-electorate women’s rallies, organized 
locally but sponsored and aided by the division, which have helped 
to whip up enthusiasm. This total of a substantial amount of 
feminine influence in the Party must be considered when evaluating 
the role of the Organization in policy making. 

In the case of the Juniors, we are dealing for the most part with 
non-electors, and therefore with individuals not eligible to join the 
regular party organization. Consequently, separate junior sections are 
set up under the auspices of division, electorate, or branch committees. 
They are represented on all of these committees, and have the right 
to name their own representative to the Divisional Committee. They 
usually have representation on the Divisional Executive as well. 

The Canterbury Division had a junior on its sub-executive, 
although this is no longer the case. The juniors are entitled to one 
of the four electorate delegates to the annual conference. They have 
no other representation on the national level. For that matter, there 
is no junior organization on the national level at all, the highest junior 
officers being the five junior chairmen in the five divisions. It has 
been the practice for the junior delegates to Conference to meet 
together the night before the opening session to exchange information 
on their activities, but this procedure was not followed at the 1954 
Conference because the meeting would have had to be held on a 
Sunday. 

National Party juniors are very active throughout the Dominion, 
but the activity is almost wholly of a social nature. Thorough 
organization has resulted in successful activities that have attracted 
not only the children of active Nationals, but many others, and given 
them a sense of ‘belonging’ to the Party which carried over into 
voting age, even though politics is a rare topic when the juniors 
get together.18 

As in the case of the women, it is worth while noting the share 
which the juniors have in the organization. Together with the former, 
18 Some branches do conduct a series of debates on national questions, others 
occasionally have a political speaker, and occasionally a junior branch will sponsor 


a remit to the Conference through the senior branch to which it is affiliated, but 
almost never on an important political question. 
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they constitute a very substantial proportion of the voting strength at 
party meetings.!9 Unlike what would appear to be the case with the 
Juniors in the British Conservative Party, however, they do not use 
this strength politically. (Consequently the junior organization is not 
as significant a path to future political success as it is in England.) 


One may conjecture on the relationship between the large rdle 
of women and juniors in the Party and the attitude of the leadership 
toward the Party Organization. Does their position on important 
party organs give some indication of the extent to which the 
leadership would be liable to look to those organs for policy 
recommendations P_ Does it indicate that the Organization’s role is 
more to transmit policy downward than to formulate it P 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Dominion Conference of the Party is, as a general rule, 
held yearly in Wellington in July, although the Constitution gives the 
Dominion Council the power to vary the time and place, which it 
has done on occasion. Special Conferences may be called by the 
Council and must be if requested by two divisions. Delegates to the 
Conference consist of the members of the Council (including the 
Leader, the President, Vice-Presidents and Treasurer), the National 
Party M.P.s, and four delegates from each Electorate elected by the 
electorate committees, except that where there is a junior section 
the latter is entitled to its own delegate. 


The Constitution lists the functions of Conference as centering 
around the reception of the President’s address and the Council’s 
report, the handling of proposals relating to policy and consideration 
of remits, and the selection of officers. Remits must be received by 
the Council not later than four weeks before the Conference, and 
circulated back to the electorates three weeks before Conference. 
Nominations for the election of officers are made by the divisional 
committees four weeks ahead of time. Conference also has the power 
to amend the constitution. 


In practice, the Conference is usually a two-day affair, and spends 
almost all of its time on remits. The President’s address is brief and 
general, the Council’s report says little more and is usually adopted 
automatically without being read, and nominations for party office are 
uncontested. When the party is in power, some time is given over 


1954 Conference, women and juniors constituted 48% of the delegates from 
as ced or 35% of Conference when the ex-officio members are included, 


although many of the latter were not present. 
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for short speeches by some of the members of Cabinet who happen 
to be handy, but it would be fair to say that during the last two 
conferences close to three-quarters of the time was given over 
to remits. 

Voting at the Conference is much more simplified than is the 
case in the Labour Party. Everyone entitled to be at the Conference 
(see above) is entitled to one vote, with no proxy or aggregate voting 
permitted. The remits are dealt with directly by the Conference 
without the aid of committees (though it must be remembered that 
they have already been carefully screened, especially at the Divisional 
level, and then organized intelligibly on the remit paper by the 
Council). There is usually insufficient time for the Conference to get 
through all the remits, the ones not reached being referred to the 
Dominion Council for consideration. In an attempt to avoid criticism 
that important remits were on the tail end of the list, the procedure 
was put into operation for the first time in this year’s Conference of 
requesting each division to certify five of its remits as being the 
more important, and guaranteeing that these would be discussed 
on the floor. 

The subjects of the remits cover the complete spectrum, ranging 
from policy. recommendations to complaints against government 
departments, from pressure group desires to road safety suggestions, 
from personal peeves to the broad sweep of international affairs. 


To deal with the realities of remits, it must be recognized at 
the outset that those which are adopted are not decisions but 
recommendations. The policy of the Party is made by the Leader in 
consultation with the policy committee of the Dominion Council (see 
below). At most, remits are looked upon by the leadership as a 
guide that they should follow as much as possible. At worst, they 
are all but ignored completely. 

The question of the channels through which the remits flow will 
be handled below in the section on the Dominion Council. Let us 
simply indicate here a few of the reasons why they are not taken 
more seriously. 

First, the nature of the remits themselves, as hinted at previously, 
is often not in character with such an august body as an annual 
conference. Much Conference time is spent in considering such 
detailed matters as making it compulsory to walk on the right side 
of the road when there is no footpath, providing state houses for 
country teachers without the usual salary bar, subsidizing insurance 
coverage for aerial topdressers, and urging more liberal awards by 
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the Earthquake and War Damage Commission. Such matters are 
undoubtedly very important to some sections of the community, but 
should surely be dealt with elsewhere. Conference often fails to 
realize that it is being used to promote individual interests, or attempts 
to “ get around government departments ’, instead of discussing broad 
policy matters as it should be. 

An inevitable result of the inclusion of such remits is the shortage 
of time for the proper consideration of the vital ones. A mover of a 
remit is allowed three minutes, the seconder two, hardly sufficient time 
to explain such matters as the need for a second chamber of the 
legislature, or matters of a basic nature regarding taxation. It often 
happens that the mover and seconder of a remit are not directly 
concerned with, or particularly informed about or interested in its 
subject, as it may have been submitted by a branch which does not 
have a representative on the electorate delegation. It has happened 
that movers and seconders have even been opposed to the remit. 
Matters that should be discussed seriously for hours, and be prefaced 
by a well-thought-out committee report, march bare-faced across the 
conference floor in ten minutes to the dubious beat of a few 
ill-considered statements.2° Is it any wonder, then, that Ministers 
permit these remits to continue their march in one ear and out 
the other ? 

Another minimizing factor, due to this type of treatment, is the 
nature of the delegate gote. Many delegates with no previous 
knowledge of the matter at hand do not feel that the discussion has 
given them anything to bite their teeth into, and hence do not vote. 
In a Conference of over 400 delegates, with most of them present in 
the Conference hall, remits have been passed by a vote of a few 
dozen ayes to a few scattered noes. The ayes, then, represent the 
particular narrow interest of the small pressure group that proposed 
the remit in the first place, who then can maintain constitutionally 
that they have the backing of the entire National Party. Or the light 
vote may be on a more important policy matter, in which case the 
Party Conference goes on record on the basis of the vote of a tiny 
corner of party opinion. Surely, as the Prime Minister has said 
himself, a responsible Minister cannot be expected to take such votes 
seriously. And yet, by my own records, 15 to 20 remits were voted 
on very lightly at the 1954 Conference (even though this is an 
election year! ), while not more than a dozen could be said to have 
had a really heavy vote. After withdrawals and amalgamations, this 


20 Some of the contributions made are quite obviously the result of careful 
preparation, but they are exceptional. 
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leaves about 15 in the moderate vote category, that is, with somewhere 
in the vicinity of half the Conference voting. The votes, incidentally, 
were voice votes or an uncounted show of hands, except for two 
occasions where there was lively interest and it was very close on 
the voices, a count of hands from the chair resulting in one vote of 
135-96 and another of similar proportions. 

An interesting case study of the relationship between a remit 
and the determination of policy occurred at this year’s ‘Conference. 
The remit concerned the Pay-As-You-Earn Taxation system, and 
recommended that that system be given serious consideration by the 
Government with a view to including the proposal of such a system 
in this year’s election platform. This remit was defeated in a fairly 
heavy vote, after being debated more extensively than usual, by 
a significant margin. The Conference would thus seem to be 
recommending that P.A.Y.E. not be given serious consideration, and 
not be included in the 1954 Policy Manifesto. 

The difficulty here was that the Government had already given 
the matter most serious consideration. It had, in fact, adopted the 
principle that the Conference had just announced itself to be against. 
Some hints had already been dropped publicly that the Government 
was favourably inclined toward such a system. The Prime Minister 
was looking for the opportune climate of opinion for making a public 
announcement. At one stage it was likely that such an announcement 
would be included in the 1954 Budget statement. To add further 
to what was already an amusing situation, the Taxation Committee of 
the National Party Caucus met during the second day of the 
Conference to discuss ways and means of carrying out an already- 
agreed-on principle, the same principle which the Conference had 
rejected less than 24 hours earlier! On the same day, the Associate 
Minister of Finance emphasized publicly that the scheme was not 
dead merely because Conference had rejected it.21 

Lest it seem that the Parliamentary Party pays no attention to 
Conference at all, a few further points need to be made. The platform 
officials had done what they could, as usual, to get the vote on the 
remit which the Government would have preferred. The President 
had said a few words about how ‘ interested’ the Government was in 
the proposal. The Associate Minister of Finance was called upon to 
point out the benefits of the scheme. The failure of these efforts to 
get a favourable vote astonished and dismayed the Party leadership. 
It obviously might not go down well with the rank and file if P.A.Y.E. 


21 This was necessary as the fact of the defeat of th mit found i 
press through a leak, to the consternation of the Lendoribiig. ar vs chorale 
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were to be enacted while the memory of its rejection at Conference 
was still fresh in their minds. Consequently, the Leader of the Party 
tapped the ‘follow the Leader’ complex of the rank-and-file to the 
full by making a statement in the dying minutes of the Conference 
in which he urged the delegates to pass a resolution recommending 
that a joint committee of the Parliamentary Party and the Organization 
look into the whole question further to see if an acceptable scheme 
could be found. The Leader’s statement was put in such a way that 
the Conference had no choice but to comply if they did not wish 
to exhibit a serious lack of confidence in their Leader. The resolution 
was passed unanimously, even though it was in almost total 
contradiction to the earlier decision. 

The final point should be made that enactment of P.A.Y.E. has 
been temporarily postponed, although this postponement is not 
likely to be more than a matter of months. To the extent that 
Conference, along with other influences, brought about that temporary 
postponement, it may be said to have somewhat influenced policy. 

An interesting note on the role of the Press at the Conference 
may be mentioned. As with the Labour Party, past practice has 
been to exclude the Press, but for the 1953 Conference it was decided 
to admit approved reporters.22 This year (1954) the Conference was 
opened to the Press in general, but only at approved times. The 
approved times, for the most part, turned out to be whenever a 
ministerial statement wasto be made. The remainder of press 
coverage of the Conference was arranged by means of official 
handouts. There has, therefore, been no significant change in Party 
policy towards the Press. However, some elements of the leadership 
are urging a ‘no holds barred, we have nothing to hide’ policy, 
while others are anxious to revert to the concept of Party meetings 
as a family affair with no publicity at all. 

Some reform of Conference would seem to be necessary, as it is 
now neither fish nor fowl. The situation of seeming to make policy 
when in fact it does not is a harmful one, yet its present organization 
and procedure is not conducive to giving it added responsibility. 
One choice open to the Party is the American way of using 
Conferences as speech-making rather than policy-making occasions. 
This would have to be coupled with provision for delegates to ‘let 
off steam’ and giving them a chance to voice their complaints in one 
way or another. There is evidence that Conference is tending to 
move in this direction. Another choice, however, is to try to make 


22 = «=Alth unfriendly reporters did not apply for admission, high officials hint 
that eng not have been admitted if they did. 
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Conference more responsible. More responsible delegates should be 
invited to attend.23 Remits should be weeded out and consolidated 
much more extensively than they are now.24 A Committee system 
could be used profitably. To the extent that Conference will act in a 
mature fashion, it will be in a much better position to make its 
demands felt. 


THE DOMINION COUNCIL 


The Council is to the Annual Conference, in many ways, what 
the Divisional Executive is to the Divisional Committee. In short, 
it administers the general affairs of the Party between Conferences. 
It may do anything it thinks necessary for the welfare of the Party, 
provided, of course, that it is not in conflict with the Rules. All of 
its decisions are binding unless set aside by the Conference. 

Representatives to the Council include the National Officers, the 
Division Chairmen, five members of the Parliamentary Party chosen- 
by caucus, and representatives from the Divisions, chosen by the 
Divisional Committees, on the basis of one Councillor for each four 
electorates or part of four within their divisional boundaries. One of 
the latter from each division is to be a woman, chosen by the women 
members of the committees. In addition, the Council may co-opt any- 
six Party members it pleases, plus a past President. As in all other 
party organs, office is held for a year and re-affirmed at an 
annual meeting, in this case the Conference. The Council appoints 
all national officers, except the Conference-elected President and 
Vice-Presidents. 

Time, place and frequency of Council meetings are decided by 
itself. The fact that, in practice, the Council usually meets two or 
three times a year indicates something of its nature. As a moderately 
large body of about 50 from all over the Dominion (48 at the 
moment), it delegates all of its power to an Executive Committee, 
which must include the Divisional Chairmen, and any others desired. 
The. present Executive Committee numbers 18, and includes the. 
President, the Leader, two of the M.P. members of the Council, one 
more from each division in addition to the Chairmen, and a few others. 
Its Secretary is the General Secretary. It meets at intervals of 
between a month and six weeks, except perhaps with a little less 
frequency shortly after an election. Its deliberations and decisions 
are largely concerned with the administration of the organization, as 


23 One such responsible delegate remarked, after a particularly annoying occurrence, 


*I don’t know why I bother to come here at all. 
24  -As:is done bythe Conservative Party in Great Britain. 
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opposed to policy making, but when a policy question is in the air 
it will often consider the matter and send its recommendation to the 
policy committee (see below), but its views are in no way binding 
on the latter group.25 The Council also sets up the usual committees 
on specialised matters, such as finance, publicity and policy. The 
latter deserves very special consideration. 


The Constitution (Articles 116-120) refers to a Standing Policy 
Committee which shall be appointed each year by the Council. The 
Leader of the Party must be its Chairman, and he is given a casting 
vote. The Committee itself cannot be more than six (and in practice 
it has always been six), three of whom are appointed by the Leader 
from the Parliamentary Party (usually senior members, i.e. Ministers 
when the party is in power), and three of whom are selected by the 
Council from among its own number (the practice has been to appoint 
the President and the Wellington Divisional Chairman as two of the 
three), except that the M.P.s on the Council may not be elected. 
Its secretary is the General Secretary of the Party. 


This organ is the ‘Politburo’ of the National Party. In it the 
Leader holds an exceptionally strong position, not only because of his 
casting vote, but also because the final item in the Rulebook, Number 
120, places on his shoulders the sole responsibility for announcing 
the policy of the Party from time to time, ‘after consultation with 
the Policy Committee’. 


The chief duty of the Committee is thus to help the Leader 
prepare drafts and finalise the policy of the Party. In doing so, it 
appoints a number of sub-committees on particular policy questions, 
which report to the Policy Committee itself. The naming of the 
members of these sub-committees is purely at the discretion of the 
Committee, but it rarely goes beyond a select group of eight or nine 
individuals, several of whom, coupled with technical experts in the 
field under consideration, will form the sub-committees. To cite but 
one instance, a sub-committee was set up to suggest changes in the 
Tenancy Act which would bring about results that the Policy 
Committee indicated it desired to achieve. 


In forming policy, the Committee is to ‘receive, investigate 
and consider recommendations from the Parliamentary Party, the 
Conference, the Council, and the Divisional Committees’. (Rule 118, 


25 «A rusal of the Rules of the Party as originally promulgated reveals the 

ane fact that where previously a copy 0 the Minutes of every Executive 

Committee meeting had to be forwarded immediately to all members of the Council, 

this requirement has been eliminated in the revised Rules. The same is true for 

Divisional and Electorate Executives. It is not. unknown for Executives to take 
important actions about which the full Committee is never made aware. 
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Section b.) It is under no obligation, however, to do other than 
what it considers to be best for the party. Of course, as a matter 
-of political wisdom, it must take note of any strong ground swells 
within the organization. 


It is at this point that further note may be taken of the fate of 
Conference remits. In the course of forming the election policy of 
the Party (whether the Party is in power or not), the Policy 
Committee surveys the remits passed since the last election, looking 
for ideas that are desirable, politically advantageous and practicable. 
Due to the increasing number of remits, a recent development has 
been the setting up of a special committee consisting of seven M.P.s 
and seven top men from the organization (originally five and five) 
under the chairmanship of the Leader, to assist the Policy Committee 
in screening the remits. It meets in Wellington for two or three days, 
and considers all remits of Conferences since the preceding election. 
It ignores or discards a number of them completely, but sends a few 
of them on to the Policy Committee for further consideration. Since 
its action is of a negative rather than a positive nature, the final 
recommendations being made in the Policy Committee itself, the 
Leader has recently not felt it necessary to stay in the chair himself, 
but has usually relegated this function to the Deputy Leader. 


Remits of a nature requiring departmental action by the 
Government, as opposed to policy, will be forwarded to the Minister 
concerned, who very ‘often may simply ask for a departmental report 
on the matter and let it go at that. If the matter seems to have some 
merit, it may be brought by the Minister to a cabinet or caucus 
committee for discussion. In any event, the matter is purely in the 
hands of the Government, which does not feel obliged to act just 
because the Conference has passed the remit, for some of the reasons 
mentioned above. It is sometimes the practice to send a statement 
to the Electorate that sponsored the remit explaining the Government’s 
decision. Quite often, however, the remit along with the course 
of action taken will vanish into thin air. This has resulted in 
embarrassing questions being asked on the floor of Conference on 


several occasions. Some remits have been passed by Conference 
three times. 


The Policy Committee deserves a few more words, as it does 
have some significant influence on the Leader. While there is no 
constitutional requirement that the Leader consult with it on matters 
other than Election Policy, he will occasionally do so. Policy 
Committee agendas are up to the Leader. The Committee’s busiest 
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year is, of course, election year. However, as the Party has become 
accustomed to power and its lines of policy have hardened, there has 
been diminished use of the Committee, which held nine meetings 
in the Party’s first successful election year of, 1949, but is expected 
to hold only five this year (three of which have already been held). 


The meetings are held in privates homes (often the Leader’s), 
usually for three or four hours in the evening. Sometimes it is only 
necessary to meet for an hour or two on some specific matter the 
Leader wishes considered, but at other times there have been 
marathon meetings stretching over several days, such as occurred 
twice in 1949. This year’s policy committee consists of Messrs. 
Holland, Holyoake (Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Agriculture) and Bowden (Associate Minister of Finance) for the 
Parliamentary Party, and McKenzie (President), Whyte (Wellington 
Division Chairman) and Livingston (Head of Publicity Department) 
for the Party Organization. Mr. Wilkes (General Secretary) is 
Secretary to the Committee. In selecting this group, there is an 
attempt to gain representation for the major occupational lines of 
thought in the Party, the current membership including spokesmen 
for farming, manufacturing, and financial interests. The Committee 
is an agency for synthesising attitudes of the top leadership in the 
two branches of the Party. Formal votes are never taken, and it is 
left to the Leader to sense the consensus of the meeting. While it 
often happens that there are disagreements and strong arguments put 
forth in the Committee, it seldom happens that a disagreement finds 
the Parliamentary representatives lined up in opposition to the 
Organization men, as such.25@ 

The question of the relative amount of influence exerted by the 
Policy Committee on one hand and the Parliamentary Party on the 
other on the Government is a very difficult one to assess. The same 
policy question will often be under consideration at the same time 
by the Policy Committee and by a committee of caucus. More often 
than not, the same general conclusion will be reached. In the event 
of disagreement that seemed insoluble, the present Leader’s usual 
tendency, as far as possible, is to avoid taking any positive action 
that would seriously conflict with either group’s wishes. 

There are two final points to be made in connection with the 
Dominion Council. Firstly, although its Policy Committee is set up 
by it, and reports alterations which it has made in the general policy 
of the Party to the Council, the Council as such exercises no direct 


25a According to some members of that committee, at any rate. 
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control on Policy Committee decisions. Secondly, however, a number 
of rather independent and forthright individuals have wended their 
way up through the Party hierarchy to the Council, so its few meetings 
are not always the placid, insignificant affairs that some of the above 
material may have suggested. There have been a few instances 
where this fairly representative body of men and women, most of 
whom are several cuts above the average Conference delegate in 
ability and thinking power, have upset the trend of thought of the 
leadership considerably on a policy matter. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The constitutional officers are the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
the General Secretary, and the Treasurer. The President and 
Vice-Presidents are elected by Conference. Each Divisional Committee 
nominates a President and a Vice-President, and the divisions in 
each Island agree on the nomination of one of the two women 
vice-presidents apiece. The practice is for all the divisions to 
nominate the incumbent for President.25> In the case of the Vice- 
Presidents, all the nominees are elected, along with a Vice-President 
representing the Maoris, to make a total of seven. Thus, it is usually 
not necessary for any election vote to take place. Outside of the fact 
that Vice-Presidents are ex officio Dominion Councillors, the office 
is primarily an honorary one. The Secretary and Treasurer are both 
chosen by the Council. 

The duties of the President are not listed in the Rules, but they 
are primarily those of a mediator. He chairs meetings, such as the 
Conference, acts as a liaison with the Leader, and tries to iron out 
difficulties as they occur in the Party organization. His power and 
influence depend to a large extent on his personality and his attitude 
toward the office. The present incumbent is more inclined to transmit 
the wishes of the Leader and the Parliamentary Party to the 
Organization, rather than to attempt to bring much influence to bear 
on the caucus himself. 

The General Secretary, on the other hand, is the chief executive 
officer of the Party. Outside of the question of influence on policy, 
his is the full-time organizational task of supervising the Party 
headquarters and staff, organising the Annual Conference and other 
Party meetings, keeping Party records, and preparing reports on 
Party activities. In addition, and sometimes more importantly, he, 


25b Even when a new President must be chosen, the Practice has been for the 


leading Party officials to agree beforehand on the nomine ho i i 
cere ah bee ee, who is then nominated by 
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too, serves as a liaison with the Parliamentary section and the Leader, 
and organises any Party assistance that the Leader requests. Here, 
then, is another question of personality. The present General 
Secretary of the Party came into office in 1941, the year following 
the acquisition of the Leadership by the present Prime Minister. 
Close personal relations with the leader enabled him to bring Party 
influence to bear on policy to a greater extent than might otherwise 
have been possible, though there have been some signs that that 
influence may have diminished in recent years. 


There has been a reasonable amount of stability in the offices of 
President and Secretary, except for the first few years. There have 
been five Presidents and five Secretaries during the 18 years of the 
Party's existence, but the first President was in office for a very few 
months, while it took three Secretaries to carry the Party through 
1936 and 1937. 

An important unit of Party headquarters is the Research 
Department. Under the leadership of an experienced research 
director and his vigorous and politically wise assistant, it has been 
providing a type of information both to the Party Organization and 
and to the Parliamentary Party which has resulted in some unity of 
Party attitude on some questions. In the country, the department 
has organised a series of Ministerial meetings with Party supporters. 
It issues a regular information bulletin to the organization. More 
important, it has been made increased use of recently by the 
parliamentary members, to whom it provides basic factual data for 
speeches as needed. 

A final word on the national organization should include some 
mention of the type of personnel involved in the top leadership in 
terms of occupation and social and economic status. For this purpose 
we are primarily interested in the national officers, the Policy 
Committee, and the divisional chairmen, with division secretaries 
as a doubtful group, depending on their personalities. = . 

The President, General Secretary, and Division Chairmen 
represent two company executives (one of them:a former President 
of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation', tan‘ owner: of a 
manufacturing concern, a very successful fdrmery‘ai sharebroker, an 
accountant, and a professional politician’ Who" started out as an 
insurance salesman. Division secretaries often: come from backgrounds 
such as company secretaryships and accountancy. There ‘is a 
sprinkling of lawyers in other Party positions, -but at the moment they 
are not in the key positions. The net total, we’ may say, is for the 
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top Party officials to come from the higher social and economic status 
positions. There is no real working-class representation. In terms 
of Party composition, which is heavily weighed on the side of farmers, 
there appears to be under-representation of rural as compared to 
urban interests, but this is due, at least partially, to the geographical 
requirement that the key officials be handy to divisional headquarters, 
which must of necessity be located in the main centres of population. 
It is nonetheless unfortunate, in view of the many issues of Party 
_ policy on which there is a sharp divergence between the town 
interests of manufacturing and commerce and the country farmers. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


The parliamentary section of the Party, known in the House as 
the caucus when it meets as a body, consists solely of the National 
members of the House. The caucus elects its own Leader, who 
becomes the Prime Minister when the Party is in power. It does not, 
as the Labour caucus does, elect the Ministers, who are chosen by 
the Leader. With the approval of the Dominion Council, the Leader 
of the caucus is also the Leader of the Party organization. The 
Constitution says little else beyond mentioning the necessity of close 
co-operation between the caucus and the Organization. As has 
already been pointed out, the Leader sits in many key positions in 
the Party, but Party officials have no rights in caucus. 


There is a very interesting story to be told about the 
internal operation of caucus, a matter of crucial importance in the 
determination of national policy, but one that cannot properly be 
gone into in detail here. It must suffice for the moment to point out 
that researches thus far indicate that while there is full freedom of 
discussion, the weight of the wishes of the Leadership, for a number 
of reasons, is usually overwhelming. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR PARLIAMENT 


The importance of the Parliamentary Party in the policy-making 
function of the Party necessitates the consideration of the method of 
selection. Selection is by electorates, and is under the control of 
the electorate committees, although under Division and Council 
supervision. The actual selection is made by a selection committee 
in each electorate. It is also possible, with the permission of the 
Division, for the Electorate Committee to choose a postal ballot 
method, but this is seldom used. A further restriction on Electorate 
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control is that the Electorate must have at least 2,000 financial 
members to proceed, otherwise it must obtain Council approval. 


The standard selection procedure is as follows. The Electorate 
Committee gives Party members in the Electorate at least two weeks’ 
notice of. the place, date and time for the receipt of nominations. 
This may be, and usually is, done by newspaper advertisements. 
(The Party is quite particular that details such as this which protect 
the democratic nature of the organization be strictly adhered to. 
One Electorate which failed to comply with this requirement was 
forced by the Council to begin its entire selection procedure all over 
again, even though it had already chosen its candidate. The same 
man, incidentally, was selected.) Every financial member who is 
eligible to be an M.P. is eligible to be nominated on the prescribed 
form by at least ten financial members of that Electorate. (In 
addition to the signatures of the nominators and the nominee, the 
form contains the candidate’s pledge to abide by the Rules of the 
Party, be loyal to the Organization and the Leader, work for the 
candidate selected, and not stand in any Electorate under any other 
auspices if he fails of National Party selection. This pledge is thus 
not quite as strong as the Labour candidate’s pledge, but perhaps 
particular note should be taken of the pledge of loyalty to the Leader. ) 
Within three days of the closing of nominations, the Electorate 
Committee sends all the papers to the Division, along with 
biographical notes and any remarks the committee may wish to make. 
The Division then has a week to forward the material to the Council, 
along with Division recommendations. The Council then approves 
or disapproves of each nominee. Meanwhile, pending final selection, 
candidates may address Party meetings and issue publicity, providing 
they have the consent of their Electorate Committee or its Executive. 

The committee which makes the actual selection is composed of 
branch representatives elected at a general meeting of the branch, on 
the basis of one delegate for every 20 financial members and fraction 
over 10 who are qualified to vote in the general election, except that 
a city electorate, with division permission, may choose its delegates 
at a general meeting of the whole electorate. There can be no proxy 
or aggregate voting (except that a certified substitute approved by 
the Electorate may be appointed to take the place of a delegate 
unable to attend). The delegate cannot be pledged but must be 
given a free hand. 

The Selection Committee may be called by the Electorate 
Committee, upon proper notice to the branches, at any time after 20 
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days have elapsed from the close of nominations. Candidates must 
be given at least seven days’ notice, and must be invited to address 
the Selection Committee meeting. The chairman of the meeting, who 
has a-casting vote and is the Returning Officer, is named by the 
Electorate Committee. (The usual practice is to ask the Divisional 
Chairman or someone he suggests to take the chair.) Candidates draw 
lots to determine the order in which they speak to the Committee, 
and each must speak for at least 10 minutes, or as much longer as 
the meeting may decide. The voting is secret and by preferential 
ballot. 


In the few instances were a postal ballot is used, the 
requirements are equally careful and meticulously set down in detail 
in the Rules. 


The postal ballot provision is in the Constitution presumably to 
provide an alternate means of selection in rural electorates with such 
remote corners that it may be too difficult to gather together a 
selection committee. In practice, it has sometimes been used in a 
rural electorate dominated by a large town, as, for example, 
Wairarapa with its provincial centre of Masterton. One reason for 
this is to cut down on the possibility of the ‘ capturing’ of a dominant 
branch in the electorate by one of the candidates. Those from the 
rural areas sometimes feel that they are in a hopeless position because 
of the better opportunities of canvassing for a candidate in the branch 
or branches in the more highly organised provincial centre. (Even 
though such canvassing is against the Rules, it has occasionally been 
tried, with attempts to get pre-selection meeting commitments.) 
Even where a dominant branch has not been involved in any such 
attempts, rural members of the Party will sometimes feel that there 
is little point in travelling to the provincial centre for a selection 
committee meeting when the branches of that centre will have the 
' preponderant voting power anyway. Since divisional headquarters 
are anxious that justice should not only be done but appear to be 
done, it may sometimes suggest to an electorate, under these 
circumstances, that they consider whether it might not be advisable 
for them to hold a postal ballot. This may be done particularly if an 
unhappy group from within the electorate is pressing for it. Because 
of the expense involved in handling the ballot by mail, the general 
attitude of the Party is that a request for such a ballot should not be 
approved unless such a situation as the above exists. In 1949, not 
more than three or four electorates used the postal ballot. It has only 
been used once thus far in the selections made this year. 
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To comment on the above procedure, the writer’s observations, 
based on a number of interviews around the country with Party 
members and leaders of all levels, is that the process is close to being 
fully as democratic as it seems on paper, which represents a 
considerable amount of democracy. It has even been suggested 
within Party circles that the procedure is over-democratized, since 
it sometimes results in something less than the best possible candidates 
(from the point of view of the best interests of the Party) coming 
forth from this mechanism. The two possible control points which 
the hierarchy possesses are rarely used, partly because they have a 
genuine desire to maintain a democratic, decentralised organization, 
and partly because they realise that too much hierarchical interference 
in the electorates could create unbearable strain on the structure of 
an organization composed of so many diverse elements held together 
by frighteningly weak bonds of union. Indeed, the few places where 
interference has occurred have created considerable ill feeling. To 
return to the two means of control, we have the use of division officers 
as selection committee chairmen, and the required division and 
Council approval of prospective candidates for nomination. The 
former means is a privilege extended to the Division, not a 
Constitutional right. The intention is to ensure impartiality of the 
chair at the selection meetings. Nothing in the nature of abuse of 
this privilege has come to the writer’s attention. There are good 
grounds for believing that the reaction to such interference, no matter 
how subtle, would be too deeply resented to accomplish anything. 
Indeed, precautions are often adopted to ensure that the chair does 
not accidentally indicate a bias. In the Wellington Division, a 
memorandum for Selection Committee Chairmen has been drawn up 
whick spells out his function almost word by word. He conducts the 
roll call, and reads the pertinent provisions of the Constitution 
(emphasizing particularly the provision giving delegates a free hand 
in the voting). He may suggest the length of time for the speeches, 
and he conducts the election of scrutineers. He introduces the 
candidates, either without comment or accompanied by the reading of 
each candidate’s biographical notes if they have not already been 
circulated or published, but he may condense the candidate’s own 
notes if they are too lengthy. He has the candidates draw lots on the 
stage for the order of speaking, says nothing during the speeches. 
beyond a two-minute time limit warning, explains the preferential 
voting system, conducts the ballot with the aid of the scrutineers, and 
announces the winner. He is thus left practically no scope for inter- 
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ference during the meeting. A little private lobbying of his own before 
the meeting, however, is another matter. A chairman is sometimes 
particularly prone to do this when he feels that one of the candidates 
has valuable qualifications to which attention should be drawn, but 
he may stand a poor chance because of extensive lobbying by the 
others, including branch attempts to pledge delegates. The latter 
practices, though unconstitutional, are often engaged in, sometimes 
simply through ignorance of the Rules. As to the latter constitutional 
means of control, through the approval of selection candidates, that 
is more important but is used very sparingly. The aim is to keep 
candidates who are obviously unsuited for political life from being 
selected, not to enforce any sort of political conformity, which the 
electorates would rebel against anyway. The Party is especially wary 
of candidates with unsavoury personal histories, such as criminal 
convictions, several divorces, or anything that would create public 
scandal.26 Should such a case be uncovered in the course of going 
through the nomination papers, the usual procedure would be for the 
Divisional Chairman to see the individual concerned and attempt to 
convince him that political life for him would be unwise, and that 
he should withdraw.27 This procedure is usually successful, since 
the hierarchy can always refuse approval of the nomination if it 
chooses. One case where such a refusal of approval occurred involved 
a man with a scandalous reputation in one city, who moved to a 
distant city and was put forward for nomination there. It is only this 
type of nomination that high Party officials feel they can prevent.27# 
In almost every case, the nominations sent forward by the Electorates 
are approved and returned without comment. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Party prides itself on being a thoroughly democratic 
organization. As we have seen, it has a sound basis for that claim 
as far as general organizational and personnel. matters are concerned. 
It is true that on the lowest levels, political apathy results in the 
elimination of most Party members from the political process. 


26 There is a suspicion that the Party is often over-sensitive on this score. One man 
was kept from selection because he was involved in some trouble that had received 
unpleasant publicity, even though at the time he was a schoolboy and was eventually 
vindicated legally. On the other hand, the Party was in trouble on one occasion for 
being too lenient. 

27 One official estimates that such an approach might have to be adopted in the 
case of two or three per cent. of the candidates for selection. f 

27a Immediately prior to going to press, the Marsden case began, in which the Pa 
organization Ly een a candidate already selected as the official Party nominee, althoug! 
his candidacy had originally been a ved ce entire screening process. New 
factors coming to light led the o to believe was ‘ unsuitable ’. 
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It is also true that some individuals, such as Division Chairmen, have 
great organizational power, due partly to apathy, partly to difficulties 
of holding frequent meetings of large bodies, partly to the nature of 
politics, which does not permit of everything being done semi-publicly 
by large meetings. By and large, however, the Party is a loosely 
constructed, decentralised, free flowing organization. 

The one great and all-important exception to the above is in the 
area of policy. Policy determination is centralised too close to the 
maximum degree. That centralization revolves around the Leader of 
the Party. It is he who forms the Party’s policy. While he uses the 
Party as one of a number of sounding-boards of public opinion 
(something which, in the last analysis, any politician anywhere has 
to take into account), Party opinion appears to have a relatively 
small amount of influence on him. He carefully controls its chief 
policy-making organs, although they are only advisory. He appears 
to be influenced more by the caucus, and certainly by the Cabinet, 
than by the Party. It is primarily in times of a crisis in popular 
opinion that he will pay closest attention to the Party voice. (Such 
was the case in connection with the Land Settlement Act of 1952.) 
He uses the Party much more as a means of gaining acceptance of 
his policy than as a formulator of policy. The policy flow is thus 
downward much more than upward.28 This has been especially true 
since the Party has been in power. (Party officials say more policy 
meetings used to be held, more policy papers came from the 
Organizaticn, as compared to the Parliamentary Party, and in general, 
Organization advice seemed to have more influence. The writer has 
also been informed that the Organization took an active part in the 
decision that led to Mr. Holland replacing Mr. Hamilton as the Leader 
of the Party in 1940.) 

The reasons for the acceptance of this situation by the Party 
cannot be fully gone into here, but it may be hinted that this is 
partly due to a mental acceptance of leadership and a concept of 
loyalty to that leadership which sometimes borders on servility. 
In a heterogeneous party, this is necessary to a large extent, but to 
overdo it may be dangerous to both the Party and the country. 

The saving grace in the picture of increasing policy subordination 
in the Party may be that very democratic organization which is its 
other feature. The democracy within the Party has meant that strong 
and independent thinkers stay within the Organization and work 
their way to the top levels. The very conciliatory nature of the 


28 (This downward flow makes the thors a amazing power given .to women and 
juniors in the organisation more understandable.) 
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current top organization leadership has provided little check on the 
growing power of the Leader of the Party, but by the same token, 
it has allowed vigorous elements within the Party to rise to the point 
where they may soon be able to provide that very check. The 
Organization may find that negotiating with Leader and caucus from 
a position of strength, though it might create temporary friction, 
coupled with a maximum effort at the political enlightenment of the 
rank and file, can in the long run increase Party strength rather 
than weaken it. 


Andre Siegfried’ s 
Democracy In New Zealand 
Fifty Years After 
WILLIS AIREY 


La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande was first published in France 
in 1904 and was the main work submitted by its author to win a 
Doctorate of Letters. In addition to the careful study which obviously 
went into the book, Siegfried had included New Zealand in the 
course of two years’ travel beginning in 1900. He appears also to 
have had a good deal of discussion with W. P. Reeves, who since 
1896 had been the New Zealand Government’s representative in 
London. In his introduction to the English translation, published in 
1914, W. Downie Stewart commented on the fact that the call for 
the translation came not from New Zealand but from England, which 
he interpreted as a sign of ‘neglect by the people chiefly concerned 
of so remarkable a study of their life and institutions ’.!_ After fifty 
years pérhaps the study appears to contain nothing remarkable, 
nothing that has not become almost a commonplace of New Zealand 
history ; but in 1904 it was among the first analyses of a formative 
phase of New Zealand development — the phase which has largely 
set the pattern for our way of life — and one of the greatest tributes 
to its insight is how little remarkable it seems to-day. 


When Siegfried observed and wrote, New Zealand had had just 
over ten years of the Liberal-Labour regime led for a short time by 
the modest Ballance and then by the almighty Seddon. Behind this 
government lay a period of severe depression, culminating in an 
excess of emigration over immigration in the years 1888-91; there 
was a deadlock over land-settlement arising from aggregation and 
values inflated by speculation, and labour conditions were depressed. 
More immediately there was the failure of the maritime strike of 1890. 


1 A German translation was published in Berlin in 1909. See Sid Scott, ‘Lenin on 
New Zealand’, ‘New Zealand Labour Review’, February 1953, p. 28. 
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In response to the conditions that gave them birth, the Liberal-Labour 
Party had produced a spate of ‘advanced’ legislation that had 
attracted a great deal of attention to New Zealand — a fact of which 
Siegfried found New Zealanders excessively aware. The flood of 
legislation had dried up by the time Siegfried visited New Zealand 
but the mood of the nineties remained. The government party was 
united and strong in popular favour—so much so that after the 
1902 election Sir William Russell renounced the leadership of the 
Opposition on the ground that no coherent opposition existed. In such 
a situation it is perhaps not surprising that Siegfried should find a 
lack of serious political thought in New Zealand, combined with a 
supreme confidence that New Zealand led the world, and that he 
should feel spurred to analyse this unusual phenomenon. 


Siegfried could bring a more penetrating eye in that he was 
neither British nor colonial. He had travelled and lived a good deal 
outside of France, but he was quite consciously French and European. 
He was well aware of the British self-confidence arising from a sense 
of superiority, of British empirical scorn for principles and logical 
development ; he saw these characteristics exaggerated in colonials 
and not least in New Zealanders. He could see us from the rich 
maturity of European civilisation as we could not see ourselves. 
Again and again he refers to the little regard for results that might 
be some distance in the future ; New Zealanders, seeing things from 
the crest of a sudden achievement, are unaware of problems that he 
feels to be real. However, Siegfried himself was by no means free 
of the European sense of superiority of which the British variety 
was but an extreme form, and after fifty years the same fresh-eyed 
criticism might be made of Siegfried’s Westernism by a non-European 
as Siegfried turned on British-cum-colonial arrogance. For he 
obviously looked on Europeans as a master race and others as ‘ lower 
races to be directed and exploited’ (p. 218).2 The Maori wars were 
necessary (p. 240) ; Australasia is not an exotic country for trade 
but a ‘country for Western civilisation, where the Asiatic is as much 
out of place as in Europe’ (p. 218); in tropical countries the 
presence of the Chinese is a necessity as ‘the right hand of the white 
man’ (p. 217). 


In general it might be said that after seeing New Zealand 
Siegfried registered a certain wonder that such a thing could be. 
It did not fit into the categories that he knew and he was not sure 


2 The page references are from “Democracy in New Zealand’, translated by E. V. 


beans iste introduction by William Downie Stewart, published by Bell and Sons, 
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that it could endure. In the last part of the nineteenth century there 
was a tendency to think that an increase of state activity necessarily 
meant socialism. Though he says in one place that ‘the New 
Zealanders have pushed the application of it [socialism] further, 
without doubt, than any other people’ (p. 90), Siegfried disposed 
of any idea that socialism really existed in New Zealand. It was 
democracy, not socialism ; in spite of all the innovation he found the 
material of New Zealand democracy ‘almost conservative ’. He quotes 
his countryman Albert Métin as saying that the term ‘socialism’ is 
used in a disparaging sense and he might have referred to the surprise 
which Métin had caused in the Christchurch Trades Hall when he 
said that many big French unions declared themselves. socialist.3 
The government’s policy he found to be ‘in reality rather democratic 
than socialistic. In fact, the result of its work is the very opposite 
of socialistic. . . . If we must somehow qualify the policy of the 
Seddon ministry, we must call it democratic, and reserve the 
name of socialism for reforms much wider and indeed much more 
pretentious than those of Mr. Seddon and his colleagues’ (p. 194). 
‘Humanitarian ’ is another word to which many later writers, as well 
as Siegfried, have resorted to mark the spirit of New Zealand politics. 
Reeves, he said, was exactly right in describing the Old-age Pensions 
Act of 1898 as a humanitarian measure and adds: ‘His judgment 
would have been even more exact if he had added that humanitarian 
measures are the strongest and most necessary basis for democratic 
governments’ (p. 176). 

I most emphatially do not mean that there is a necessary conflict 
between democracy and socialism, unless democracy be understood 
in a very restricted sense ; nor do I think that Siegfried implied such 
a conflict. Rather he seemed surprised that there could be a 
democratic society so free of class tensions without a change to 
socialism, and perhaps the most interesting part of his book is the 
analysis of the basis of this situation. A certain inconsistency of 
emphasis and a disjointedness, reflected in the shortness of many 
chapters, are noticeable ; but at the same time Siegfried sorted out 
important factors, even if he did not re-synthesise them very 


effectively. 
1890 ‘marks the beginning of that era of politics in which the 
Colony still is. . . . Society, in the worldly sense of the word, ceased 


to exercise a preponderating influence, while the poorer classes 
secured political power and established themselves in a commanding 
position’ (pp. 77-8). “Since the historic strike of 1890 the working 


8 ‘Le Socialisme Sans Doctrines’ (second edition, Paris, 1910), p. 116. 
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classes have become the pivot of the whole system’ (p. 79). They 
‘have recourse to the State . . . because, being masters of a 
parliamentary majority, they can do exactly as they like with the 
State’ (p. 91). This seems the keynote and Siegfried frequently 
refers to the ‘labour party” although he says * there is not in 
Parliament a labour party properly so-called, and the fortunes of 
the workers are absolutely one with those of the liberals’ (p. 86). 


But when he gets to the land question Siegfried maintains that 
‘the planting class’— by which he means farmers — ‘forms to-day, 
more than ever, the nucleus of its population’ (p. 178), and he 
seems to agree with Reeves that the workers ‘one year with another, 

. are less powerful than the tillers and graziers’ (p. 198), who, 
according to Siegfried, when the fall of prices made existing rates of 
interest unbearable, remembered that ‘they themselves had in their 
power a docile client who was otherwise powerful, the State. After 
all, they themselves were the State, and in the political condition of 
the country they had only to speak to ensure hearing and obedience’ 
(pp. 197-8). 

Then again Siegfried notes that while there had been a good 
deal of talk of land nationalisation, ‘the Government proceeded in 
the most open manner to combat socialism, by setting up a class of 
small owners, whom no one would suspect of collectivist ideas” 
(p 181). The Advances to Settlers Act of 1894 Siegfried regarded 
as ‘a measure the most original, the most colonial, as a bold and 
practical device, that was ever taken by the liberal-labour cabinet 
from the time when it became the devoted servant of the poor and 
lowly’ (p. 195). 


The third group whose strength impressed him consisted of the 
small shopkeepers, whose interests sometimes conflicted with those of 
workers, as, for instance, in legislation affecting hours and holidays 
in shops. But they were in a different class from ordinary employers 
and much more numerous. He quotes Reeves as saying that they 
“are so strong as a class that if they solidly opposed legal intervention 
there would doubtless be no Shops Act’ (p. 118), and notes that 
‘although the Act has not dealt very hardly with them, it could not 
leave them entirely free’ (p. 121). Shades of the forty-hour week 
had already begun to close about New Zealand during Siegfried’s 
visit. When the waiter in an hotel at Queenstown broke the lamp-glass 
in the dining-room he “might swear and curse at the Government, 


but it was quite impossible for him to get another chimney that day * 
— the weekly half-holiday (p. 122). 
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Siegfried may attribute too much to the more immediate events, 
such as the maritime strike and the credit crisis affecting the small 
farmers in 18938, and too little to the longer term effects of the 
depression, whose length he seems scarcely to realise. Moreover he 
seems to attribute major weight to both workers and small farmers. 
But he firmly seizes on the central clue to the character of the liberal 
regime — a ‘majority . . . made up of a solid and judicious grouping 
of interests’ (p. 78) ; ‘the Seddon ministry were skilful enough to 
satisfy at the same time both the peasant and the working man, and 
thus to unite, to form one majority, two classes which are seldom 
found to agree in supporting the same government’ (p. 189). 


But this alone would not account for the peculiar features of 
New Zealand. In dealing with the opposition to the liberal legislation 
Siegfried again has some possible contradictions but in the end brings 
out essential points. New Zealand had not always had this democratic 
character. Its politics had once been dominated by the great 
land-owners who constituted ‘Society’ and clubland ; but after 1890 
“the rich, with very few exceptions, have been thrown into opposition, 
where their opinion counts for very little in the counsels of the 
Government’ (p. 50) ; ‘the appearance of the labour party has fixed 
a gulf between the two sides of the House. . . . The conservatives 
represent the class which has possessions, the vested interest, the 
defence of existing society. The liberal-labour coalition, on the other 
hand, is occupied above all with the lot of the poor, ready to sacrifice 
to them the interests and the future of the more favoured classes’ 
(pp. 83-4) ; ‘the great majority of the employers remain as hostile 
‘as they have always been’ to the arbitration system (p. 153). 


Such statements suggest a sharp cleavage and a degree of 
tension which would scarcely have permitted the quiet consolidation 
of the changes introduced in the nineties. But Siegfried qualifies such 
statements by other remarks. Just as the new rulers of the country 
are not socialists, so the conservatives are conservative in the British 
sense, and not reactionary; they tend to accept what they had 
originally opposed. Thus one gets a picture of a society in which there 
is really little tension and which alone could provide the stage for 
such a development of democracy, with an abundance of state 
activity but no socialism. The conservatives are not “fierce opponents 
of all progress. . . . They have no antipathy for the workers, and 
more than once they have lent their votes to the majority to. give the 
Colony some Act to protect the operative’ (p. 84). They have little 
of a definite programme. ‘In their speeches, the leaders confined 
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themselves to demanding a better administration and more order in 
the finances’ (p. 85). “. . . even in conservative circles, the New 
Zealanders have a much more social, a much less rigid, conception 
of property than that held by the “ citizens” of Europe. They accept 
expropriation not only when it is necessary, but whenever it is for the 
public good. . . . The extreme opposition supporters of private 
property hardly exist in New Zealand’ (pp. 190-1). On the other 
side, ‘Mr. Seddon and his friends were doubtless in one sense the 
foes of capital. And yet, nevertheless, they recognised capital, 
property, the employer and the wage-earner. . . . There will still be 
employers in New Zealand, but the law will have its hand and its 
eye upon them’ (pp. 100-1). The workers “desired rather the 
improvement than the destruction of the capitalist régime’ (p. 108). 
This approximation to each other of the two sides is further illustrated 
by the coincidence of the social sense and profitability. Though large 
landowners were put under pressure to sell their land they were 
‘really quite satisfied. A rich and solvent purchaser like the State is 
not to be found every day .. . . this is the attitude of many wealthy 
people. Instead of viewing the State as a kind of dangerous ogre 
who threatens to devour them, they look on it as a business-like 
government, which comes forward with its ready money, and buys 
from them what no one else would have been likely to buy’ (p. 192). 
So everyone was more or less happy!—as they were over the 
graduated land and income taxes, of which it might truly ‘be said 
that they are the expression of dangerous principles, that they are 
only the thin end of the wedge, and that they have opened the door 
to eventual robbery . . . or rather, it would be true in any country 
but New Zealand’! (p. 234). 


Thus I think I have truly said that André Siegfried found this 
curious blend of a revolutionary atmosphere with conservatism, this 
taking of steps which imply great principles without following them 
through, this exaltation of the state without considering any of the 
problems that it involves in the relation of classes, somewhat 
surprising. How could such a situation exist and where would the 
New Zealander’s recklessness of the future land him? In one place 
he says ‘the direction in which they [the men of the Liberal-Labour 
Government] have driven the country seems bound to be a lasting 
one, for the majority on which they have relied is made up of a solid 
ard judicious grouping of interests’ (p. 78). But many other 
statements would lead one to doubt whether Siegfried really believed 
this. He does not pursue his doubts into a ruthless analysis but he 
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does suggest that such a situation depends on a continued prosperity 
which could not be taken for granted, and he sees the possible 
divergence of the farmer and the worker, the main elements of the 
“solid and judicious grouping of interests ’. 

While Siegfried sometimes seems to admire the empiricism of 
New Zealanders, their satisfaction with immediate improvements with 
little regard for the future, their practicalness, he several times 
criticises it. ‘What the New Zealanders most need, in fact, is 
principles, convictions, reasoned beliefs’ (p. 62) is but one statement 
of this kind. And in addition to their lack of sense of the future 
there was a lack of feeling for the rest of the world — an element of 
selfishness — combined with ‘a certain sense of apostolic mission, 
which excludes neither vanity nor self-advertisement’ (p. 58). 


While New Zealand was conscious of a world mission to 
experiment and show to benighted Europe — Asia did not count — 
what could be done, it was rather by isolating itself from the world’s 
problems than by sharing them — ‘her narrow nationalism leaves no 
room for humanitarian ideas’ (p. 278). While he scarcely drives the 
point home, Siegfried seemed impressed by the extent to which the 
“luxury of its social legislation’ (p. 158) depended on an artificial 
isolation from the stormy blast of world problems. The New Zealand 
situation offered no guidance elsewhere ; it depended on peculiarly 
favourable conditions. These conditions New Zealanders sought to 
maintain by a rather selfish policy, concealing from themselves its 
real nature by a certain arrogant sense of apostolic mission which was 
marked by what Siegfried calls a double insularity of thought — New 
Zealand and British. 

This double barrier was paralleled by a double wall of protection 
to New Zealand wages and hours — protective tariffs and restrictions 
on immigration. The immigrant, Siegfried says, ‘is now in most cases 
treated as an intruder and a vagabond who would have done better 
to remain in his native land, rather than to come to share the bread 
of the settlers who are senior to him’ (p. 204). He refers not only 
to the restrictions on those who are not British subjects and the very 
severe ones on Chinese, but also to the cessation of assistance to 
immigrants. 

Alongside this is put the slow rate of population increase and the 
emphasis on security rather than on a development that could fit 
into the whole world and its problems. Isolation is regarded as the 
greatest of the country’s advantages, and Siegfried speaks of New 
Zealand as ‘a young colony which, in spite of its youth, is already 
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trying to preserve itself rather than to expand’ and ‘by that act 
condemning itself’ (pp. 268-9). ‘Colonials are not, as a rule, 
ferocious workers’ (p. 120) ; and he quotes Reeves in a way which 
shows how enjoyment of this tendency involves a certain exploitative 
attitude towards the rest of the world. In this connection Siegfried 
is a little kind to Reeves, who, he says, has “ systematised and a little 
idealised’ by his ‘clear and unfettered mind’ the ideas of the 
Government, which amount to ministering ‘not so much to the 
interests of the workmen as to their egoism’. The workmen’s attitude, 
he says, is: ‘There is a cake to be divided; let us be as few as 
possible when the division comes’ (p. 211). ‘Mr. Reeves, says 
Siegfried, ‘in his sincere patriotism, wanted to keep his little country 
free from outside taint. . . . He seems to have feared contagion from 
Europe and from the evil associations of the continents.’ It rather 
seems that it was the workmen who were clear. A man of Reeves’s 
intellectual calibre could surely realise that, as Siegfried admits, his 
“was a doubly insular state of mind’ (p. 211) and that ‘his sincere 
patriotism’ was a narrow nationalism. Reeves’s actual statement, 
coming from him, appears rather as an insincere piece of humbug, 
clear and unfettered only if he recognised it as such. 


Reeves argued in an article in the Review of Reviews of January 
1895 that ‘when a colony is first founded, when it must at any cost 
be peopled, any material is good, and such settlers [moral and 
physical rubbish] may be used for want of better’ (p. 209). Later 
they become a real danger. ‘Not many years ago,’ Reeves wrote, 
‘a white working man, in good health, neither obviously criminal nor 
obviously vicious, was a welcome guest in this part of the world. . . . 
Now conditions are absolutely reversed. The land is still there, but 
in most cases it is occupied or locked up. While the number of acres 


has not increased, the workers have multiplied. . . . The low prices 
. .. do not improve the situation, since they do not increase, but on 
the contrary decrease, the demand for labour . . . a democratic 


community which refuses to let human beings die of hunger, and 
whose conscience revolts against the sufferings of the unfortunate, 
or even against the spectacle of enforced idleness, must choose with 
care those whom she takes as her associates, and for whose well-being 
she becomes responsible’ (pp. 209-11). The New Zealand State 
recognised the right to work morally, though not formally, ‘and it 
looked on the presence of unemployed workmen as a reproach and 
a cause for remorse’ (p. 208). Such a policy in the circumstances 
may have been justifiable, but it surely is obscuring realities to defend 
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one’s sensitive conscience by keeping all unpleasant things away 
from one’s sight. It is the other side of the imperialist export of 
unemployment, and one of the circumstances that must be taken into 
account in estimating New Zealand’s felicity is its relatiogship to 
British imperialism. 

Siegfried noticed that New Zealand was interested in the affairs 
of the world but its vision was distorted; ‘its error lies . . . in 
believing like a dogma in the external and universal superiority of the 
British Empire’ (p. 327). A local imperialism was added to British 
imperialism, “a policy of conquest, to be carried out as a mere 
safeguard’ (p. 353), whose “only purpose,’ said Seddon, ‘was to 
block the way to European Powers’ (p. 353). This somewhat 
irresponsible attitude was, perhaps, natural. ‘Anxiety over external 
relations only weighs on her to the extent that she desires. . . . This 
Colony is, in fact, a spoilt child, which never suffers for its sins, for 
a sheltering hand is always there to redeem its faults” (p. 361). 
With Seddon ‘the champion of social policy began to take the second 
place, leaving the first to the imperialist and protectionist statesman ’ 
—an attitude which ‘his fellow citizens have never for a moment 
thought of disowning’. “Looked on with suspicion by the traditional 
liberals, the New Zealand premier soon became the spoilt child of 
the conservatives’; and The Times proclaimed him as ‘more 
enthusiastic and more thorough-going in his Imperialism than many 
good Imperialists among ourselves have yet found courage to become’ 
(p. 371). ‘New Zealand, leaving the path of peace . . . was won 
over . . . by a policy of megalomania strangely disproportionate to 
her real importance’ (p. 272). 

‘Such was Siegfried’s assessment of New Zealand fifty years ago, 
not everywhere firm and coherent, but putting its finger on many 
points that retrospect confirms and at least suggesting problems and 
doubts that are still with us. A great deal has changed since then ; 
it has not been a smooth development; Siegfried was not always 
right in his anticipations ; but the surprising thing is that New Zealand 
remains so much what it was when he wrote — something a little 
surprising and requiring explanation. Whether we can go on doing 
it for another fifty years is another matter. 

Almost before his book was published Siegfried’s New Zealand 
was changing. The ‘solid and judicious grouping of interests’ was 
already beginning to break down, the small farmers gravitating 
towards the emergent Reform Party, while the workers became critical 
of the arbitration system, or at least of its actual operation, and the 
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first steps were taken towards'a separate Labour Party. Assisted 
immigration was resumed in 1904 and became generally a feature of 
New Zealand policy up to 1927. 


Siegfried had thought that compulsory arbitration, which, up to 
the time of his visit, had generally operated in favour of workers 
(though it is not clear that under the conditions of the time they 
would have gained less by other means), would be popular with 
workers in times of prosperity and might lose their support in bad 
times, though he noted the first signs of discontent in the threat of 
the printers’ union to cancel their registration and of the shoemakers 
to ‘go slow’. Actually this discontent was developing and continued 
to develop in times of rising prices and general prosperity, not of 
adversity. By that time the Court tended merely to lift wages 
periodically to their former purchasing power after prices had risen, 
workers thus losing on the lag. On the other hand employers 
increasingly became supporters of compulsory arbitration. It was in 
these conditions that a militant unionism arose, repudiating the Court, 
reviving the strike weapon and at least in some cases challenging 
capitalism and the wages system. This development was no doubt 
accentuated by the less certain prosperity of 1908 and 1911-12; but 
the trend had begun before this fly entered the ointment. It was in 
the period of acute depression after 1929 that the employers attacked 
compulsory arbitration as restricting rapid readjustment of wages — 
the workers now gained by the lag — and the workers rallied to it as 
a shelter in times of stress. Again in the period of scarcity of labour 
and rising prices after the Second World War some unions became 
militant and anti-arbitrationist, while employers favoured strengthening 
the compulsory system. It is significant, too, that it was in the great 
depression that the alliance of small farmers and workers was partially 
renewed in support of the Labour Party. 


Siegfried failed to see how quickly the distinct small farmer 
interest would assert itself, completely disposing of his suggestion that 
in time all the land might be nationalised. There is nothing in his 
analysis to show how inappropriate his occasional use of the word 
“peasant” would become. The struggling small farmer tended to 
become a very prosperous middle farmer, as a study of the size of 
holdings between 1895 and 1914 reveals. Wealth, which he saw as 
politically nullified, came back in alliance with this farmer group, 
which still retained an element of agrarian radicalism — Massey hated 
landlordism only less than socialism — in the curious amalgam of the 
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Reform Party. The war of classes which he seemed to think dormant 
if not dead was fought partly as a war of country versus town. 


In fact there were times between 1904 and 1954 where one is 
impressed by how nearly things turned out differently. There were 
times of stress and anger as anyone who remembers 1913 and 1932 
will testify ; and the years 1949-51 had tense under-currents. And 
yet to-day we look on a scene that suggests that the pattern of New 
Zealand life was fixed in the nineties. There is not one dominant 
party with the other scarcely counting, but there are two parties so 
nearly in agreement that there is no real opposition. Compulsory 
arbitration is strongly established and the attacks on it foundered on 
the apathy of unions as well as on the opposition of employers and 
government. After a lag in social legislation New Zealand has again 
gone ahead of most of the capitalist world and the two parties vie in 
finding little tit-bits to add. But there is no socialism, class tension 
is slight, and capitalism is not seriously challenged. The standard of 
living is high by comparison with most countries and the egalitarian 
spirit leads to comment on New Zealand as the land of comfortable 
mediocrity ; democracy is the term that still springs to mind as the 
best description of this doctrineless society. In spite of the decreasing 
proportion of the population occupying land or running businesses, 
the Minister of Labour did not excite any great surprise when in 1951 
he stated the ideal of the Government as having 90% of the population 
small capitalists or spoke of the opportunity of all to share in current 
prosperity. The mood seems very much that of the turn of the 
century. 

But superficially similar things are not always the same, and even 
what are in a mechanical sense the same things may have a very 
different significance in relation to changed environmental conditions. 
Both these points can be noted of the present situation in comparison 
with Siegfried’s New Zealand. 

The National Party legislation of 1951, which dealt considerably 
with arbitration and strikes, can be related to the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894. Though attacked in its 
passage by the Labour Party, it was still a rounding off in legislative 
form of much that had been done by the Labour Party ; and though 
the Labour Party proposes to amend some parts of these acts they 
have not figured prominently in Labour criticism of the government 
since they were passed. There is not a great gulf fixed between the 
parties in this matter. But, while the beginnings of the 1951 
legislation can in fact be traced back to the Industrial Conciliation — 
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and Arbitration Act of 1894, it is important to see that the 1951 acts 
are a development of certain possibilities of 1894, not a necessary 
development of the situation as a whole, and Reeves and his supporters 
might well be surprised to see where we have arrived: 


Compulsory arbitration for those workers who chose to register 
unions under the 1894 Act was a protection to labour in its hour of 
defeat, a rallying point around which workers could build their 
strength. There was much confused thinking and no clear consideration 
of the implications of such a move ; but a protective barrier to the 
many against what was sometimes referred to at the time as a tyranny 
of capitalists seems to have been the decisive idea. The coincidence 
of this with the needs of other working people — the land hungry and 
the small-holders oppressed by debt — gave a broad basis of power 
to the poor ; and they had the interested sympathy of other “small ’ 
men and of liberal thinkers. Siegfried was probably painting a true 
picture when he talked of the state being an instrument in the hands 
of the poor — the working people of land and factory. The Liberals 
did not formulate it so and both Reeves and Stout talked sometimes 
of the state as being the community —an idea not likely to be 
approved by Siegfried. They would have shrunk from the idea of a 
class dictatorship; the spokesmen of the workers, too, scarcely 
thought in such ternts. Yet, temporarily and in undeveloped form, 
such an interpretation seems to come nearest to the truth. That this 
did not lead to an attack on capitalism as a whole derived from the 
peculiar and essentially colonial conditions of New Zealand — the 
combination of rural and worker interests, the scope for more and 
closer settlement on the land, the willingness of big landowners to 
sell, the return of prosperity with rising prices for New Zealand 
produce, and a factor combining with all these to which Siegfried 
gives inadequate attention, the influence of refrigeration. The 
peculiarity of the New Zealand situation —a working people’s 
democracy with a strong egalitarian tendency achieved without a 
decisive struggle—was largely a product of a combination of 
circumstances at a particular time ; and in these conditions the state 
could be identified with the community, with its large element of 
small-scale farmers and independent shopkeepers and improving 
conditions for urban workers, without a great deal of violence to the 
truth and without the dangerous idealisation involved in Hegelian 
and Fascist conceptions. 


Or the matter might be put in another form with much the same 
substance. Conditions in New Zealand were still potentially ‘open’ 
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and the liberal legislation helped to realise this potentiality after the 
particular difficulties caused by the sequence of boom and depression 
which led to the land deadlock. Refrigeration vastly helped this 
process without producing a serious class conflict over land. By 
“open” I mean the conditions that had fostered liberalism and 
that liberalism made its hypothesis—a real element of freedom of 
enterprise on an individual basis with effective opposition on the part 
of small capitalists, as well as workers, to monopoly tendencies. In 
such conditions there could be a resort to the state in an empirical 
way without raising acutely those problems of a_ philosophical 
theory of the state which plague liberalism when conditions get 
‘tighter’. This is a happy hunting ground for liberal empiricism — 
doctrinelessness — and reminds one of Professor Karl Popper’s title 
for his book The Open Society and his phrase ‘piecemeal social 
engineering ’, 

The present situation is, in spite of superficial resemblances, 
much tighter. The idyllic conditions did not last long. Since 1903 
there has been a fluctuation between keeping the situation somewhat 
open by means of class conflict, manifested in resort to strike action, 
and closing it up by maintaining that capitalism did not involve a 
conflict of interests between classes and postulating an idealised 
community that soared above such things and found expression in 
the state. The arbitration system provides a central thread in this 
story. Already when he wrote Siegfried saw that compulsory 
arbitration was developing in an unexpected way. It was not merely 
an occasional, last-resort alternative to the strike or lockout; it was 
a system closely regulating industry and ‘the judge who presides 
over the Court of Arbitration has become, next to the Prime Minister, 
the most important person in the Colony’ (p. 136). Up to about 
1903 workers did not object to this; but thereafter they began to 
feel there was conflict of class interests and that compulsory 
arbitration bolstered the capitalists’ interests. From 1906 strikes 
reappeared. Some were illegal, but there was also the movement 
out of the arbitration system and the recovery thereby of the right 
to strike. There was even a conscious challenge to capitalism in the 
‘Red’ Federation of Labour of 1909-13, later carried on by the 
Alliance of Labour of 1919-37 (though it had much influence only 
in its earlier years), and revealed again during the recent post-war 
period in the strength of Communist office-bearing and influence in 
some of the unions. But, challenge to capitalism or not, it is clear 
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that compulsory arbitration after 1906 operated in, and was much 
influenced in its results by, a context of resort to strikes, legal or 
illegal, and hence of class skirmishing. 

The capitalists fought back. Compulsory arbitration, though 
never wholly abandoned by the working class, became, except for a 
-brief period, the darling of the employers and a bulwark of capitalism 
—and to labour spokesmen ‘labour’s leg-iron’. The right to strike 
was severely limited by Massey’s Labour Disputes Investigation Act 
of 1913, a rejoinder to the militancy of the Red Federation. To this 
might be added the long continuance of the War Regulations after 
1918 and the Public Safety Conservation Act of 1932, a product of 
the violent discontents of the depression. The continued operation 
of regulations under the Emergency Regulations Act of 1939, 
especially the Strike and Lockout Emergency Regulations which 
totally eliminated the right to strike, and the passing of the I.C.& A. 
Amendment Act of 1947, which made compulsory the holding of a 
secret ballot before an illegal strike, and empowered the Registrar 
of Unions to conduct one if the union failed to do so, form a link 
with the 1951 legislation. 

This process was punctuated by the depression, when the Court 
again became a protection to the unions in their hour of weakness. 
Hence, when the Labour Party secured office, compulsory arbitration, 
repealed by the National Government in 1932, was restored in 1936. 
But the Labour Government had no intention beyond administering 
capitalism and hence must damp down class conflict, in a situation 
no longer so ‘ open’ as that of the nineties. Doctrinelessness no longer 
accorded so well with the circumstances, and objective conditions 
might hold theoretical implications that would not be welcomed by a 
nominally socialist party. Improving conditions and social legislation, 
as with the Liberals, might conceal such things, but actually the 
foundations of post-war tendencies leading up to 1951 were laid. 
Siegfried had been surprised that no strong federation of unions had 
been formed. The “Red” Federation and the Alliance of Labour had 
failed. The Federation of Labour at last formed in 1937, embracing 
the majority of unionists, was largely the result of government 
pressure from above to provide a single channel through which 
working-class opinion might reach it. Hence it was closely linked 
with a government that did not, in fact, look beyond capitalism. 


The enactment of compulsory unionism for unions within the 
arbitration system has the same complexion. Siegfried had noted that 
some awards by the Arbitration Court had ‘come very near to 
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establishing compulsory unionism’, and ‘that in these circumstances 
the union . . . becomes so open an association that it loses much of 
its traditional character’ (p.147). It is most interesting that the 
National Government abandoned its intention of modifying compulsory 
unionism after employers’ organisations had expressed their opposition 
to such a change; and in the debates on the I.C. & A. Amendment 
Act of 1951 some Labour members darkly hinted that in contemplating 
such a move the National Government had been putting itself on the 
same side as Communists and militant unionism. 


Thus there has been a tendency over a considerable period to 
make compulsory arbitration into an all-embracing system for the 
regulation of capitalism, with employer and worker organisations 
contained within a state framework and the right to strike eliminated. 
I find it hard not to see in this an element of Fascism and the concept 
of a corporative state —a departure from liberalism and certainly not 
in the direction of socialism. The Labour Government’s continuance 
of the Strike and Lockout Emergency Regulations of the war period 
to the end of its term of office and the 1947 I.C.& A. Amendment 
Act formed a stage in this process. The Police Offences Amendment 
Act and the I.C.&A. Amendment Act of 1951 consolidated the 
process. The right to strike, barred by the Emergency Regulations, 
reappeared nominally for unions outside the Act ; but Part II of the 
first-named act frankly sought to make picketing impossible and hence 
to bar effective strike action. The net for sedition was spread wider, 
thus limiting criticism, and the right of intervention in union affairs 
for the conduct of ballots was extended. It may be argued, as it 
was in the debate, that legislation that literally or virtually prohibits 
strikes can never be completely successful ; and it is true that, just 
as attempts in the period of militancy before the First World War to 
punish illegal strikes were ineffective, so both under the Emergency 
Regulations and under the 1951 acts there has been a reluctance to 
act against what were apparently illegal stoppages. But this depends 
much on the general temper of the times and the state of the 
labour-market. The experience of 1913 and 1951 suggests that there 
could be situations when this legislation would be rigorously applied. 
There is also the weapon of forming new ‘arbitrationist’ unions 
against militant unions, a weapon that was first used in 1912 and 
was still effective in 1949. 

Siegfried showed a certain wonder that the New Zealand 
situation of his visit could exist. It has changed considerably and yet 
an equivalent visitor to-day — say from China or one of the People’s 
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Democracies — might have the same wonder in the face of a situation 
with Fascist implications but actually bearing no outward signs of 
them. Could he say, as Siegfried did of graduated taxation, that these 
might be dangerous principles except in New Zealand? And would 
he feel that New Zealand was still bolstering up a favoured lot by 
selfishly sheltering it from the world’s problems, rather than solving 
its problems in terms of the actualities of the world P 


There have been mighty changes in the world in the last fifty 
years — two world wars, the great depression, and still a misgiving 
about economic stability little known to the world of 1904; the 
Russian revolution and the growth of the U.S.S.R.; the decline of the 
old imperialist Powers, Great Britain and France, and the rise of the 
United States; the revolt of the former colonial peoples, notably in 
Asia, the Middle East and North Africa, against imperialism and 
Western domination; the attraction of some of them towards 
Communist leadership, especially the striking case of China. Even 
if New Zealand had not changed, these changes in the world 
environment would have changed the significance of the same things. 
Doctrinelessness, for instance, could hardly be the same in a world 
in which doctrine had been involved in such potent changes; and 
faith in British virtues now means something different from enjoying 
the protection of the dominant imperialist world Power. 


However, there was a change in the New Zealand attitude to 
the world. It was expressed in the Labour Government’s external 
policy up to the Second World War, and, though it can scarcely be 
said that there was a sweeping change of public attitude, the 
change of policy did represent a ‘certain new awareness born of the 
war and the disillusionment of the post-war years. A somewhat 
dewy-eyed, rather than clear-eyed, internationalism was dominant, 
instead of insularity and imperialism. It was set forth in the Labour 
Government's 1936 memorandum on the League of Nations and 
resulted in New Zealand sometimes opposing Great Britain on the 
League Council on such questions as Abyssinia, Spain, and China. 
This stand, right as one may think it to have been, was still open to 
the criticism that a country still largely dependent on others for its 
security was urging the acceptance of serious responsibilities the 
burden of which would fall mainly on other shoulders — a variation 
on Siegfried’s case of a sheltering hand being always there to redeem 
New Zealand’s faults. Hard facts eventually drove the Chamberlain 
Government to a policy at least superficially resembling what the 
New Zealand Government had advocated, and Michael Joseph Savage, 
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who had once declared that he was going to an Imperial Conference 
to “bounce the ball’, was able later to say with good conscience : 
“Where Britain goes, we go.’ Thus old imperialists and new 
internationalists were brought together and any remaining rift in the 
lute was mended when the U.S.S.R. became a major partner in a war 
against aggressive Fascism. With the entrance of the United States 
the kind of internationalism for which the Labour Government stood 
found a powerful voice in Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Labour Government continued this attitude after the war ; 
examples are provided by the stress on the Trusteeship system, on 
the importance of the Economic and Social Council, and on the 
importance of the smaller Powers in relation to the Great Powers — 
points all previously indicated in the Canberra Agreement of 1944 
with Australia. But different as this attitude was from the old 
ultra-British imperialism, in which Massey had succeeded Seddon, 
and full of sincere humanitarianism as it doubtless was, it scarcely 
revealed a realistic grasp of what had happened or was happening 
in the world. If it held no desire for Britain or Western Powers to 
dominate the world, it still was limited by the views and values 
characteristic, not merely of a world-dominating West, but of one of 
its most fortunate parts, which had been able to give birth to a high 
degree of democracy almost painlessly. There continued something 
of the old insularity in the unwillingness to understand that struggles 
for the good life must needs take other forms in countries struggling 
against colonialism and internal oppressions at the same time. The 
parallel to the New Zealand case of the American isolationist becoming 
the exponent of world responsibility is most significant. There is the 
same sense of rectitude accompanied by a too simple and ego-centric 
view of the world. 


Thus, under the conditions that have developed since the Second 
World War, in New Zealand there has been a drawing together of 
the formerly opposed strands of British imperialist superiority, 
continued in the National Party, and the rather naive humanitarian 
internationalism introduced by the Labour Party in 1935. The Labour 
Party, if in office, would probably not have committed itself so fully 
to the cold-war policy led by the United States as did the National 
Party in the policy of which the Anzus Pact was the central step. 
It would have shown more reluctance to differ from Great Britain and 
more appreciation of the anti-colonialism of the Asian countries. 
But it would not have been decisively different. If the bogey of 
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Communism can make bed-fellows of American democracy and such 
trusty allies as Chiang Kai-shek, it could easily join the New Zealand 
parties. 

The change from dependence on Great Britain to dependence on 
the United States may seem at first sight a basic change. Actually 
it represents a high degree of continuity. The United States to-day 
shows much of the arrogant confidence in its supreme rightness that 
Siegfried saw fifty years ago in Britain and British imperialism, and 
similarly seeks to use its power in the guise of a world missionary. 
New Zealand shelters under this Power with almost the same 
unquestioning faith—‘we go with America, right or wrong’ — but 
the new sheltering hand will scarcely be so tolerant as the old. 

In this policy New Zealand is sheltering from a real appreciation 
of the world’s problems, just as it did when Siegfried wrote. The 
realities of Asia are. being kept out of sight rather than faced squarely. 
The small degree of internal class tension, possible only under 
favourable conditions, is linked up with this external policy. The 
reality of a latent class struggle has been testified over the years by 
differing views on immigration. The capitalist tends to welcome 
immigration as a means of cheapening labour, the worker opposes it 
for the same reason. Both parties can be satisfied in a capitalist 
structure only under highly favourable conditions. New Zealand has 
had a large share of these through a combination of beneficent climate, 
limited population, the historical fortune of basking in British 
imperialism in particular and Western dominance in general, as well 
as democratic effort to ensure a reasonable spreading of the 
abundance. Threats to this fortunate condition have been met by an 
insular protectiveness which involves, in some degree, the attempt to 
bolster up a privileged position in relation to other peoples. They 
have not been met by a resolute grappling with the internal problems, 
and consequently the problems of other peoples who have not enjoyed 
the same easy ‘conditions have not been faced. To face them honestly 
will also-involve an acceptance of the reality of class struggle in New 
Zealand as ‘something that cannot be evaded under capitalism. The 
struggle. can then be reconciled to the struggle of other peoples for 
the good life. The problem of production can also then begin to be 
seen. in a. different way from that which prompted Siegfried to say 
that, the colonials were not. ferocious workers. 


The peculiar nature of New Zealand society observed by Siegfried 
— a Moctrinelessness capitalist. democracy — is. still apparent; but 
beneath the placid surface there are treacherous undercurrents, 
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scarcely democratic. The favourable conditions which, Siegfried saw, 

supported this society have perhaps worn better than he expected, 

despite the depression. But it must be ‘asked how far New Zealand’s 
favourable position is due to relative immunity from some of the 
effects of war and to a market temporarily maintained by expenditure 
on arms. To-day the foundations of New Zealand’s position are 
precarious and the presence of undercurrents is not unconnected with 
latent fear of changes whose magnitude is nevertheless not fully 
recognised. The great change is not the shift of power from West 
Europe to the United States, but the passing of the dominance of the 
West and the rise of non-West-European peoples, their rapid economic 
development and their increasing power based on internal change. 

By contrast with the emergence among them of a potentially separate 
world market, there is the economic uncertainty of the West, on which 
New Zealand has depended so heavily. Health in New Zealand 
depends not on beating blindly against these facts but ©» recognising 
them as a necessity to be lived with. We have not yet clearly 
emerged from the double insularity that Siegfried saw and that, he 
regarded as a weakness in the foundations of our doctrineless 
democracy. Our best defence would be more doctrine — Siegfried’s 
* principles, convictions, reasoned beliefs *— based on a more searching, 
analysis of our own position in relation to the movements and. 
aspirations of other peoples. Clear thinking could be aided by an. 
effort of magnanimity to forestall the rougher hand of experience, 


The Historical Element in 


Contemporary French Politics” 


PETER CAMPBELL 


In 1953, M. Mendés-Francé, now the French Prime Minister, told 
the Radical Party’s Congress : ‘ We are in 1788.’ He considered that 
economically, socially and politically France is now in as grave a 
state as she was on the eve of the great revolution. The national 
finances are disordered and the budgetary problem is solved only by 
inflation. Important sectors of the economy are backward — both 
industry and agriculture have long been so well protected that they 
have become unbalanced ; the structure of industry and agriculture 
is still largely that of a nineteenth-century economy, with independent 
artisans, small family businesses, and little family farms providing too 
many of the business units. Society is marked by an ever more 
serious alienation of the industrial working class from the rest of the 
nation. Militarily, the defences of France are less adequate now than 
they were in 1914 or 1939. Politically, there is confusion, irresolution, 
and irresponsibility. 

That the historical parallel drawn by Mendés-France is so valid 
is partly because for many years French politics have been concerned 
with out-of-date issues and determined by attitudes that are irrelevant 
to contemporary problems. To many French politicians contemporary 
problems are dangerous, because to deal with them would demand 
from the politicians a courage that they do not have and from the 
people a confidence in their politicians that they also lack. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that M. Queuille, thrice prime minister since 
1945 and a member of half the sixty cabinets France has had since 
1918, is reported to have told a high public servant: ‘The art of 
politics lies not in dealing with fundamental problems but in keeping 
quiet those who raise them.’ There is a great deal of truth in that 
theory, but it is not the whole truth. Yet it has been the dominant 
® This is a slightly modified version of a paper read to the History Society of Victoria 
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doctrine in French politics since 1947. The lines about a British 
government : 
“To promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by letting things alone,’ 


well describe tHe prevailing domestic policy of French governments 
in the last seven years. It has prevailed because the Fourth Republic 
is still confronted by the unsolved problems of nineteenth-century 
France. 

The chief problem of that century was whether the great 
revolution was to be regarded as an accomplished fact, as the basis 
of the nation’s political and social life, or as a mistake to be corrected, 
a crime to be expiated. The conflict was between the old order and 
the new. On each side was a great party in the sense of a school of 
thought: the two great parties of the established order and of 
movement. In the party of the established order. were Catholics 
hostile to the traditions of the revolution that had assailed the Church, 
advocates of a hierarchical society, the aristocratic families and the 
families of the upper middle class (who have filled the higher 
ranks of the military and civil services), the advocates of a strong 
government — whether that of a Bourbon king or of a Cesar (a 
Bonaparte, a General Boulanger, a Marshal Pétain ; to-day a General 
de Gaulle, perhaps even a Marshal Juin). As a whole, this party has 
been clerical, authoritarian, anti-democratic, and anti-liberal. The 
party of movement has been a party of protest rather than of progress : 
of protest against power (it was Alain, the philosopher of the Radical 
Party, who defined democracy as the constant struggle against the 
abuses of authority), against the monarchy, against the social 
hierarchy, against clericalism, against militarism, nowadays against 
capitalism and colonialism as well, and always against a strong 
executive. The administrative structure of modern France was 
erected by Napoleon, who conceived of the civil power in terms of 
the military. The national departments, the local bodies, the police, 
the judiciary, the schools and universities, are all controlled from the 
capital — whether it be Paris or Vichy — where all the machinery of 
despotism is at hand. Acton’s remark about power well expresses 
the prevailing sentiment of the French Left, for the authoritarian 
and even totalitarian views of the Jacobins have been abandoned. 
Clemenceau was the last of the Jacobins — and he was alone and torn 


down by men of his own party. Instead, a weak executive has become _ 


a part of the left-wing tradition, the republican tradition; as Jules 


Ferry, one of the founders of the Third Republic, declared: ‘What 
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France needs is a weak government’. The French Left has never 
resolved the problem of power. It could have dismantled some of the 
machinery of the centralized napoleonic state, so as to remove the 
danger of despotism, and then allowed the central power to be 
resolutely employed within its restricted sphere. But that machinery 
has seemed so essential to the defence of the republican regime and 
to the promotion of certain interests of some republicans that the Left 
has not reconstructed the administrative structure but has instead set 
against it a political structure — parliament and the electoral system 
— which will thwart it. 


The task of parliament is to control the executive so that it will 
do no harm and to secure concessions from it. The individual member 
performs two functions : he expresses the prevailing general tendency, 
the prevailing general attitude and doctrines of those who elected 
him and he acts for his electorate on whose behalf he tries to ensure 
that the state delivers more halfpence and fewer kicks. This is his 
duty even in moments of national crisis. When Mendés-France 
sought the premiership in the cabinet crisis of June 1953, a Norman 
deputy demanded that he should explain whether he would give the 
producers of cider the same privileges as were already enjoyed by the 
producers of industrial alcohol from beetroot. A policy and a 
programme are less important than a general attitude and a solicitude 
for the immediate interests of the deputy’s voters. Provided these 
are right, nobody will worry very much about what else the 
deputy is doing. He enjoys a wide discretion as the embodiment 
of the people (of ‘universal suffrage’, to employ the still-popular 
nineteenth-century term relevant when a limited franchise was a thing 
of the recent past but irrelevant to-day). Hence except among the 
Communists and the Socialists party discipline has usually been 
regarded as a mixed blessing : indeed it has been regarded as a curse 
rather than as a blessing. As Alain remarked: ‘What is a party but 
a machine to make us think alike, and therefore a machine to kill 
thought ?’ The deputy must be free to perform as he thinks fit his 
traditional duty of controlling the executive and securing advantages 
for his election. The people are sovereign: parliament embodies the 
people : each deputy has an equal share in parliament. If cabinet 
instability results from this, there is no need to worry. A fallen 
cabinet can be replaced; on the average half its members will be 
survivors from the previous cabinet holding their old: posts and 
another quarter will be survivors holding different posts. Thus cabinet 
instability is accompanied by ministerial continuity as it was in 
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New Zealand from 1861 to 1891. Bidault and Schumann between 
them held the foreign office for all except one month of the period 
from September 1944 to June 1954. During one crisis in this period 
a commentator remarked that France had a. foreign policy but no 
government, while Britain had a government but no foreign policy. 
It is true that France has had more than a score of cabinets (new 
ones and reconstructed ones) since 1945, but it would be equally 
true to say that France has had only five cabinet changes in this 
period: in May 1947, in July 1951, and in March 1952 ‘(on each of 
these three occasions the centre of gravity of the government majority 
moved further towards the conservatives), and in December 1952 
and June 1954 (on these two occasions the centre of gravity has 
started a jerky movement away from the conservatives) ; even these 
five changes have not involved a complete renewal of the membership 
of the cabinet. French cabinet crises have had a serious effect on 
affairs, but their nature has been misunderstood abroad, particularly 
in the U.S.A., where the executive is stable even when it is being 
thwarted by Congress, and in Commonwealth countries like New 
Zealand and Britain, where we no longer understand the working of 
a parliament in which most members are free from the party whip 
and can thus succumb to the blandishments and threats of economic 
and social pressure groups. Experience in France and America proves 
that M.P.s are too weak individually to be able to resist sectional 
pressures. The party systems of Britain and New Zealand, in rather 
different ways and to different degrees, provide considerable 
protection for the M.P. and responsibility in parliament which are 
lacking where M.P.s seem to be more free. Here the party whips 
produce better government than the China Lobby in Washington 
and the Fédération Nationale des Syndicats d’Exploitants Agricoles 
in Paris. 

To return to the French Left: on the whole it was a party of 
protest rather than one of movement. Often the protest was loud 
and the remedial actions proposed were trivial.’ It was a Frenchman 
who said that inequality was inevitable, but that he liked to hear a 
shout for equality from time to time. It was another who remarked 
that it was good to talk about reforms but dangerous to make them. 
Apart from a few social reforms made by left-wing and right-wing 
governments alike from time to time, France has known in this 
century only two periods of substantial economic and social reform : 
under the left-wing Popular Front from 1936 to 1938 and under the 
left-wing governments which held office from 1944 to 1946 and 
which pushed through extensive and ill-prepared programmes of 
nationalisation, social security, and other changes. 
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At the start of this century it seemed that the party of movement 
had won the nineteenth-century war. The Third Republic had 
survived longer than any other regime since 1789 ; the Left was in a 
position to assail its enemies—the officer corps of the army was 
purged, the religious orders engaged in teaching were dissolved, the 
church was disestablished. From about 1910 to 1932-— at least in 
the" years of peace—France could attend to the issues of the 
twentieth century with its new economic and social problems. In fact, 
little was done, for large sections of society considered that they 
had more to lose than to gain from extensive economic or social 
re-adjustments. In the 1930s the issue of the revolution was revived : 
the values of 1789 — liberty, equality, fraternity, democracy — were 
being challenged not only by the old authoritarians, but also by the 
new ones — the fascists. The feebleness of the governments of the 
republic and the scandals which occurred from time to time weakened 
the regime and strengthened its opponents. In 1936 the transient 
victory of the Popular Front, of Radicals, Socialists, and Communists, 
under the Socialist leader Léon Blum, threw into the camp of the 
authoritarians many economic interests which feared the advent of 
socialism and accepted the slogan Better Hitler than Blum. 


Perhaps the most important fact about French politics in the 
present century is that a military defeat could cause the Third 
Republic to be replaced by the Vichy regime of Marshal Pétain. 
Vichy was a curious amalgam of the old authoritarianism and the 
new: royalists and fascists, conservatives and socialists, business 
magnates and trade union leaders, anti-liberals and anti-democrats 
of all kinds, divided amongst themselves over personalities and policies, 
maintained for four years a regime whose existence showed that 
seventy years of the Republic had not ended the possibility of a 
victory of the reaction against the principles of 1789. To replace the 
French Republic by the French State, to replace the slogan of 1789 
— Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — by Labour, Family, Fatherland, was 
to show how a large section of the Right had failed to accept either 
the Revolution or the Republic. 


The Fourth Republic established by the Liberation has been 
hag-ridden by Vichy. The civil war between resisters and Vichyites 
which culminated in mutual butcheries during the last months of the 
Vichy régime and the first months of the Liberation has made the 
nineteenth-century conflict a part of the experience of even the young. 
(Incidentally, the prominence of historical literary studies in French 
education at all levels has meant that the French have a much keener 
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awareness of their past than we have. To mention the 18th of 
Brumaire, the days of June, the 2nd of December, the 16th of May, 
the 6th of February, the 18th of June, and the 10th of July is to evoke 
an immediate response which is emotional as well as intellectual.) 
The memories of Vichy and the emotions of the Resistance are still 
strong. In parliament and at a political meeting one of the surest 
ways of causing an uproar is to refer to Vichy and to the Resistance. 
Some Vichyites are still carrying on virulent propaganda against the 
Resistance, in defence of which Gaullists and Communists, clericals 
and anti-clericals, make common cause. For many months in 1952 
and 1953 passions were aroused by a bill to amnesty certain classes 
of Vichyites who had not already worked their passage. In June 
1953 the election of Laniel as Prime Minister was due to his 
participation in the Resistance, even though as a figure-head rather 
than as an active worker. Circumstances demanded a conservative 
premier ; the Gaullists and M.R.P., both sprung from the Resistance, 
insisted that if the prime minister had to be a conservative he would 
also have to be untainted by Vichy. In his speech soliciting the 
premiership, Laniel took care to stress his loyalty to the Republic 
and his association with the Resistance. 


The importance of Vichy is that is has shown the loyal 
republicans, whether conservatives or progressives, capitalists or 
proletarians, that an alternative regime is still possible. When the 
parliament was debating a new constitution in 1945 and 1946, it was 
dominated by the fear that a strong government might involve 
dictatorship. A strong government was supported by all the opponents 
of the principles of 1789; these people had shown their hand under 
Vichy ; therefore, even to-day a strong government would be an 
institution dangerous to the republic. A draft constitution providing 
for a weak executive and an omnipotent assembly was recommended 
to the suffrages of ‘all republicans who remain faithful to the great 
revolution’. That constitution went too far to the left; it was 
rejected by a majority of the voters, and a new parliament revised 
the draft so as to strengthen the executive a little and to provide for 
a second chamber. The new version was adopted by a narrow 
majority of votes and is the one now in force. 


From the middle of 1946 the new regime had to face the 
challenge of General de Gaulle, demanding a powerful executive 
virtually independent of parliament. Although the General’s loyalty 
to the republic, to liberty, and to democracy can be assumed with a 
fair degree of confidence (despite the ambiguity of some of his 
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declarations), he has been joined by many of the people who 
supported Pétain and who now see in de Gaulle a new bulwark 
against social change. It is true that the most devoted Vichyites have 
been unable to forgive de Gaulle ; it is true that many of the pre-war 
politicians who held office in the Vichy regime or under the Vichy 
government, such as Pierre-Etienne Flandin, several times premier 
and foreign minister, and his protégé, Antoine Pinay, prime minister 
in 1952, have made independent careers for themselves in the 
conservative and radical parties; but many Vichyites have joined 
de Gaulle, and not all the people who were with him during the war 
were liberals or democrats. 


In 1947 the Communists added their challenge to that of 
de Gaulle. In May 1947 they left the government, and from then 
until February 1952 French politics were dominated by the question 
of the regime. All the parties between the Gaullists and the 
Communists were united, more or less, in defence of the parliamentary 
republic against a popular democracy of the East European type for 
which the Communists were working and against the authoritarian 
personal regime for which de Gaulle seemed to be working. To 
preserve the regime the centre parties had to keep together: the 
Socialists and the Christian Democrats (the M.R.P.) had about as 
many seats as the Communists and de Gaulle’s sympathisers had 
together ; the Socialists and M.R.P. therefore, needed the support of 
the other and more conservative parties in order to have a working 
majority. This working majority could be obtained only by difficult 
compromises which in effect produced the policy of immobilisme, for 
each party in the coalition would veto any policy which it did not 
like. A conservative policy like that of Adenauer in Germany or a 
socialist policy like that of Attlee in Britain would probably have done 
more for France than the wavering negativism of the centre parties. 


To save the regime its defenders were prepared to pervert it. 
Thus local body elections were postponed until times when the 
economic situation seemed likely to be sufficiently favourable for the 
government parties to hold their ground. From 1949 until May 1951 
a good deal of energy was devoted to working out an electoral law 
which would enable the centre parties to win a majority of seats at 
the general election due in 1951, even if the Communists and 
Gaullists won a majority of votes, as was then expected. This task 
was accomplished, and as a result of the new electoral law the centre 
parties won 400 seats instead of the 300 they would have obtained 
under the previous law; they received just over half the votes cast 
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— more than had been expected — but the previous law had favoured 
the larger parties in the allocation of marginal seats so that under it 
the smaller parties would have had fewer than half the seats although 
together they had obtained more than half the votes. Thus in the 
new chamber of 627 deputies the centre parties had an adequate 
working majority. Early in 1952 the situation improved, for some of 
the supporters of de Gaulle started to collaborate with the parties 
which the General had been denouncing for what he called their 
“sterile games’. De Gaulle had wanted his supporters in parliament 
to adopt the policy of the worst (politique du pire ): to stand aside 
until the centre parties had made such a mess of things that they 
would have to summon his aid on. his own terms. That he had 
adopted this attitude showed how much he had in common with the 
traditional reactionaries : under the Bourbon restoration, again under 
the July monarchy, and again early in the Third Republic, the extreme 
Right was prepared to do what it could to wreck a moderate régime, 
even if this meant open or tacit alliance with the extreme Left. 
In March 1952, however, some de Gaullists preferred to co-operate 
with a Conservative prime minister, Pinay, rather than to remain in 
sterile opposition until de Gaulle’s hour struck. After all, some hours 
do not strike until the Greek calends. De Gaulle’s movement 
contained from the start a heterogeneous collection of conservatives 
and progressives of all kinds: ex-Vichyites, ex-fascists of the 1930s, 
and left wingers, mingle in a common movement. The advent of 
Pinay caused some of the conservative Gaullists to form a separate 
party. By the end of 1952 the rest of the Gaullists were prepared to 
collaborate with the centre parties. As a result, the problem of the 
regime is now less acute than it has been at any other time since 
1940. Yet it is significant that politicians of the centre parties still 
tend to confine their use of the term ‘republican’ to describe 
themselves in contrast to the Gauillists and the Communists. When 
they want to refer both to themselves and the Gaullists in contrast 
to the Communists alone, they tend to use the term ‘national ’. 

The problem of the regime has been only one aspect of the 
general problem of the revolution. The revolution had placed the 
Church on the side of reaction, where it remained until the Liberation, 
despite the efforts of some leading Catholics, both clergy and laymen, 
to reconcile the Church with social reform and even with political 
liberalism. These efforts were thwarted by the Dreyfus affair, by the 
struggle between the Church and the republic at the start of this 
century, and by the desire of the Left to suppress state aid to Church 
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schools in recovered Alsace-Lorraine, where the Germans had 
supported confessional schools from 1871 to 1918. During the war 
many of the bishops and lower clergy strongly supported the Vichy 
government, even though they protested against some of its actions. 
On the other hand, many Catholics were in the ranks of the Free 
French and the Resistance — de Gaulle himself was a Catholic and 
the Catholic contribution to the Resistance movement was recognised 
by giving the chairmanship of the National Council of the Resistance 
to Bidault, who had made a name for himself as a left-wing publicist 
in the 1930s. At the end of the German occupation there was every 
prospect that the conflict between the Revolution and the Church 
could be ended. 


Yet some of the first developments after the liberation showed 
that the old attitudes were more powerful than the new hopes. At the 
first post-war congress of the Socialist party in November 1944 the 
anti-clerical extremists won the day. The Vichy government had 
given public money to Catholic primary schools. Twenty per cent. 
of the pupils at primary schools are attending Catholic schools, and 
the state system could neither absorb these Catholic pupils if the 
Catholic schools closed nor afford the full cost of maintaining the 
schools if they were transferred to the state. Nevertheless, the 
Socialists demanded that the ‘anti-republican’ subsidies should be 
ended. In the local body elections of April 1945 the Socialists and 
Communists often made common cause with the old anti-clerical 
Radical Party against the Christian Democrats, who were re-organising 
themselves as the M.R.P. The Radicals were conservative in their 
social policy, their desertion had wrecked the popular front in 1938 ; 
at the national level their leaders, such as Daladier, the man of 
Munich, and Herriot, who assisted Pétain’s accession to power in 
1940, were being denounced by the Communists and Socialists. 
Yet the rank and file Communist and Socialist candidates and: voters 
often preferred a conservative but anti-clerical radical to a progressive 
but Catholic Christian Democrat. At the same time the government 
was forced to stop paying the Vichy subsidies to Catholic schools. 


From then until 1951 the issue of church schools was a frequent 
cause of friction between the centre parties. In 1948 the Socialists 
and Radicals, then both in the government, joined the Communists, 
then in opposition, to force the government to secularize some Catholic 
schools owned by the nationalized coal mines, and to prevent the 
government from giving special grants to needy parents lest the money 
reach Catholic schools. By 1950 the distress of the Catholic schools 
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was causing the Catholics to become louder in their demand for 
state aid. They were resisted by Radicals, Socialists, and Communists, 
who all re-affirmed their loyalty to secularism. Thus in 1948 a 
Socialist leader declared: ‘Those who support private schools are 
trying to establish a clerical republic and would make the Republic 
uninhabitable.’ In 1950, Herriot, the Radical leader, declared, ‘The 
secular school is France herself: it is not merely a republican 
institution, it is a truly national institution.’ This distinction between 
‘republican’ and ‘national’ is an interesting confession by a 
republican leader that republicanism is not wholly ‘national’. The 
clerical issue helped prolong the search for a satisfactory electoral law, 
for the M.R.P. rejected several schemes on the ground that they would 
aid co-operation between those government parties which were 
anti-clerical (the Socialists and Radicals) against those government 
parties which were pro-clerical (the M.R.P. itself and various 
Conservative groups). A minister in the last government to hold 
office before the election predicted that the issue of church schools 
would distinguish one government party from another and that on 
this issue the voters would decide between them. The election proved 
him right. The new electoral law provided that alliances between 
parties could be made in an electorate: in France each electorate 
returns between two and twelve members to parliament. Such 
alliances would enable the centre parties to fight separately and yet 
to combine so as not to split the centre vote to the advantage of the 
de Gaullist and Communist extremes. In many areas where the 
distress of the Catholic schools was greatest and where the Catholic 
vote was strongest the Catholic and non-Catholic government parties 
preferred to fight as two separate blocs, rather than conclude complete 
alliances, even although their divisions might favour the Gaullists 
and the Communists. The government parties as a whole fought the 
election under slogans such as Republican Defence, Republican Unity, 
the Republic in Danger, but individually they fought it on the schools 
issue. Thus the two traditional issues of the regime and of the 
Church were the chief issues at a general election held about half 
a century after the Republicans had routed the anti-Republicans in 
the Dreyfus affair and after the anti-clericals had routed the clericals 
in the great debates on the relations between State and Church. 
Some minor incidents of the campaign reveal the state of feelings. 
In one electorate a Conservative Catholic allied to the Socialists 
complained that a hostile Catholic journal had libelled him by calling 
him a ‘friend of blasphemers’. In another electorate a de Gaullist 
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candidate lamented that his Catholic conservative opponents called 
him a freemason (thus damning him in the eyes of Catholics), while 
his anti-clerical opponents called him a militant Catholic ( thus 
damning him in the eyes of progressives). In a third electorate the 
Bishop of Chartres openly supported the de Gaullist candidates against 
their anti-clerical opponents. But the intervention of the Church was 
less extensive and less open than it was in the Italian elections of 
1953 or in the French elections of 1898, 1902, and 1906. 


The elections returned a hexagonal assembly. The Communists, 
Socialists, Radicals, M.R.P, and Conservatives each had about 100 
seats, and the de Gaullists had 120. After a month of crisis the 
government coalition was reconstructed, with the Communists and 
de Gaullists in opposition. The de Gaullists, Conservatives, M.R.P., 
and some of the Radicals passed two bills subsidising State and Church 
schools alike against the opposition of the rest of the Radicals, the 
Socialists, and the Communists. For a few months the Socialists 
remained in the coalition although they. did not take any seats in the 
cabinet: they adopted the policy of support without participation. 
This compromise did not last long: in March 1952 the formation of 
the Pinay government caused the Socialists to go into complete 
opposition, where they remained until this month. They have several 
times declared that they will not participate in a government which 
does not intend to secure the repeal of the ‘ anti-republican * education 
laws of 1951. 


This attitude is one that the Socialists can adopt quite happily. 
French socialist doctrine has always stressed that the natural place of 
socialists is in opposition, not in office. On its formation at the start 
of the century the Socialist Party proclaimed its political purity : 
it would not contaminate itself by taking part in bourgeois 
governments. In fact, it did participate in some of the wartime 
governments but after 1918 it resumed its purity, although the 
temptations of office caused some of its members to secede from time 
to time. In the later 1920s its leader, Blum, proposed that it should 
participate in any cabinet which it could dominate. In the 1936 
elections it allied with the Radicals, and Communists in the Popular 
Front and became the largest party. Blum formed a coalition cabinet 
dominated by the Socialists. By 1938 the Radicals had deserted, 
and the Socialists were out of office. From 1944 to February 1950 
they were continuously in office, although at no time were they the 
dominant members of a coalition. The growing need to unite 
supporters of the parliamentary republic against the de Gaullists 
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and Communists meant that the Socialists had to see successive 
governments adopt decreasingly socialist policies. That there were 
so many governments was largely due to the Socialists themselves, 
who from time to time would be so unhappy at the demands of their 
more conservative partners that they would revolt. Of the seven 
prime ministers who resigned between January 1947 and the general 
election of June 1951, six did so because the Socialist ministers had 
broken up their cabinet or because the Socialist M.P.s had voted 
against the government. In 1947 Blum had declared: ‘I have never 
considered that for the Socialist party the exercise of power or 
participation in power has become a necessity or even a normal 
situation. I consider that although it is frequently imposed by 
circumstances it remains nevertheless something exceptional.’ From 
1944 to 1946 participation was necessary to restore the republic and 
to secure the social reforms possible while the Conservatives were 
disorganised, demoralised and discredited; from 1947 to 1950 
participation was necessary to defend the restored Republic. From 
July 1950 to July 1951 the Socialists took part in the cabinets which 
prepared the new electoral law. In 1951 the fact that the clericals 
insisted on subsidising Church schools was welcomed by many 
Socialists, who had been looking for an opportunity to withdraw from 
the responsibility of office in a way that would not harm them with 
their own supporters. 


Of course, the behaviour of the Socialists has not been motivated 
only by abstract doctrines about participation. There have been 
other considerations of the first importance. While in office the 
Socialists saw the Communists enjoy all the advantages of opposition. 
Unhampered by governmental responsibility, the Communists have 
been able to increase their hold on the working class. The Socialist 
Party has gradually become a party whose active membership is 
recruited more and more from the ranks of lower-grade public servants 
and of school teachers: an important cause of its hostility to Church 
schools. As one Socialist has put it: ‘The workers have walked out 
of the Socialist Party on tiptoes, as one walks out of the room of a 
dying man.’ In 1951, of the industrial workers who voted, about 
50% voted Communist, 15% Socialist, 8% M.R.P., 10% Radical and 
Conservative, and 17% Gaullist. Yet although the Socialist Party is 
not a workers’ party by composition, it remains one in doctrine, and 
its appeals are designed to regain the working class it has lost. 


The traditional anti-clericalism of the Left has had further effects. 
The Socialist Party has always prided itself on its internationalism, 
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yet it has been rather critical of the proposals for the economic, 
military and political union of Western Europe which have been put 
forward by Pleven, allied to the Radicals, and by Bidault, Schumann, 
and others belonging to the M.R.P. In part Socialist criticism has 
been due to weaknesses in the proposals ; but in part it has been due 
to the party’s anti-clericalism — to its fear that a Western Europe 
without Britain would be a Europe dominated ‘by Catholic parties 
subservient to the Vatican. Guy Mollett, one of the Socialist leaders, 
has denounced the European policies of the M.R.P. as the product 
of what he calls the Vaticform (a reference, of course, to the 
Communist Cominform). Second, the clerical issue affects the trade 
union movement also. Since the 1890s there have been Catholic 
trade unions as well as socialistic ones. For most of the inter-war 
years and again since 1947 the socialistic unions have been divided 
into two movements: a larger one closely associated with the 
Communist Party and a smaller one loosely associated with the 
Socialist Party. Since the war the Catholic unions have been loosely 
connected with the M.R.P. The propaganda of the Communist and 
Socialist unions has been anti-clerica!, but on the whole the Socialist 
unions have been more crudely anti-clerical than the Communist ones. 
Naturally, this hostility at the trade union level does not make for 
on co-operation between Socialists and M.R.P. at the parliamentary 
evel. 

That the issues and attitudes of French politics should still be 
so much those of the Third Republic, even those of the nineteenth 
century, is not surprising when it is recalled that in many parts of 
France the economic and social systems to-day are very much as they 
were at the start of the Third Republic. There are two economic 
Frances just as there are two political ones. In some of the industrial 
areas a twentieth-century economy is well established and in some 
agricultural regions new methods are widely adopted. But elsewhere 
the economy is backward. It is important that the de Gaullists and 
the Communists are both much stronger in the new France than in 
the old; the Socialists and the M.R.P. are slightly stronger there ; 
but the Radicals and Conservatives are much weaker there. Yet 
because of the alienation of the Communists and the political 
opposition of the de Gaullists, the governments which ruled France 
from May 1947 to December 1952 have been dominated by parties 
which are more responsive to the pressures of backward France than 
to the needs of advanced France. Since the main body of Gaullists 
started to participate in coalitions in January 1953 governments have 
begun to be more responsive to the new France. 


! 
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The old France, however, is a slowly changing community 
in which attitudes and emotions change as slowly as material 
circumstances. Recent research by French historians and political 
scientists, following the example set by André Siegfried forty years 
ago, has shown the continuity in patterns of voting in many parts 
of France between 1848 and the present day. The even balance 
between the parties of conservatism and the parties of protest in the 
period 1876 to 1914 has been stressed by Daniel Halévy : each great 
force could rely on about 45% of the votes ; victory in an election 
went to the one which could gain most of the remaining 10%. Since 
1945 the division between left and right has been complicated by the 
triple division of de Gaullists, centre, and Communists, but the old 
pattern can still be traced. In 1951 half the voters supported 
candidates (including some Radicals) prepared to give public money 
to Church schools ; and half supported anti-clerical candidates. The 
geographical distribution of the Socialist and Communist votes in 1946 
was almost exactly the same as that of the votes cast for the extreme 
left in 1848. In rural France in particular — and 45% of the French’ 
population lives in the countryside — voting in the 1950s seems to’ be 
determined by the events of the 1790s. For example, in many aréas 
some districts vote solidly Left and others vote solidly Right, although 
the districts do not differ in their economic and social circumstances. 
The differences in voting seem to be due to the history of land-tenure : 
districts where peasant proprietorship existed before the revolution 
now vote for conservative parties, districts where peasant 
proprietorship was established during the revolution still vote for the 
left-wing parties which claim to be the heirs of the revolutionaries 
who gave the land to the peasants, and districts in which peasant 
proprietorship was introduced later in the nineteenth century vote for 
conservative parties defending the rights of property — including 
recently-obtained property. It is not that in the rural areas the 
Socialists and Communists now appear as the enemies of property. 
Thus in areas where the peasants rent their land or are share-croppers 
the Communists declare that the land should belong to those who 
cultivate it, and champion the rights of the working peasant against 
his landlord. The Communists get votes from poor and prosperous 
peasant proprietors, from renting-peasants, and from farm labourers. 
The complexity of the relations between the Communists and the 
peasantry is well illustrated by these three anecdotes. In one village 
all the peasants vote for the Communist candidate, who is a prosperous 
farmer; in the days when the candidate was an ordinary farm 
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Jabourer they refused to vote for him. In another village a peasant 
was asked which party he supported. He replied: the Communists. 
He was then asked whom he thought to be the politician who would 
do most good if he held office. Instead of naming any Communist 
leader, the peasant named Pinay (who had just ceased to be prime 
minister) although Pinay had been violently attacked by the 
Communists as a Conservative and a Vichyite. In a third village on 
election day, which is a Sunday in France, all the peasants went to 
mass and then went to the polling station to vote Communist. 
It is because of attitudes like these that France has no single peasant 
party. In other continental countries farmers’ parties have been stable 
and important. In France no party is a peasant party, or rather, all 
of them are. It is true that there is a party called the Peasant Party 
and that in the National Assembly there are now two groups comprised 
of deputies elected by the aid of this party. But the Peasant Party 
and its groups in parliament are Catholic and Conservative, and are 
composed largely of Vichyites, who helped create the peasant 
corporation which was one of the corporate institutions developed by 
Vichy in imitation of Italy and Portugal and in pursuance of the 
corporatist economic doctrines of recent Popes. Moreover, the 
Peasant Party in parliament contains industrial and financial leaders 
unconnected with agriculture. One of its senators, an ex-Vichyite, 
is a business executive who distributes the political funds of the 
French employers’ federation. No French party is controlled by any 
one social interest or depends on it for the bulk of its votes at 
elections ;_ similarly no social interest is to be found wholly in the 
ranks of one party, and except for the industrial workers no important 
social interest is to be found mainly in the ranks. of one party. 
Each party is a medley of social groups and is responsive to pressures 
of several kinds, even conflicting ones. Thus the Independent 
Republicans, who are conservatives like the peasant groups, are a 
party containing big industrialists like Laniel and smaller ones like 
Pinay. The Radicals are supported by lower-grade civil servants and 
by financiers such as René Mayer, who was prime minister in 1953 
between Pinay and Laniel. What unites each party is a general 
attitude ; within the framework of this general attitude the party’s 
deputies will divide amongst themselves on one issue after another. 
Hence on political, economic, and social issues the important divisions 
cut across the party divisions. Hence the reluctance of French M.P.s 
to submit to party discipline. Party lines are mainly irrelevant to the 
issues of day-to-day politics, whether those issues are major ones, like 
the European Defence Community, or minor ones, like the demands 
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of a sectional pressure group. The deputy’s own views, and the 
pressures which are strongest in his own electorate, tend to prove 
stronger than his party, whenever conflict arises. For the party has 
behind it inadequate force to discipline its members. Both in the 
Third and Fourth Republics most deputies who have deserted their 
parties or have been expelled from them have secured re-election to 
parliament. In France it is the politician who gives strength to the 
party rather than the party which gives strength to the politician. 
Most deputies work their way to parliament by local body elections ; 
for parliamentary elections the parties of the centre and the Right are 
composed of local body councillors and candidates working for one 
or more of their number standing for parliament. Experience has 
shown that only the Communist party is sufficiently strong to control 
its members; in the last resort the Socialist party has been unable 
to wreck the careers of its rebels. The M.R.P. and the de Gaullist 
organisation have both tried to emulate the Communists : their failure 
is shown by the divisions within the M.R.P. which have emboldened 
two of its members to join the cabinet of Mendés-France although the 
M.R.P. refused to vote for it, and by the rebellion of the Gaullist 
deputies and senators. 

The failure of the Gaullist movement to remain a united 
movement for the reconstruction of France has marked a further stage 
in the return of French politics to the state they were in before the 
war. At the Liberation it was hoped that the Resistance movement 
would create a new France governed by a set of new parties and by 
new men untainted by association with Vichy or with the decadence 
of the Third Republic. But the Resistance failed to create a new 
political élite; only a few able new men came forward, and most 
of those few have fallen into the habits of the veterans. With the 
restoration of a free government the veterans soon showed their 
superior ability —at least their superior dexterity. The return of 
Daladier and Reynaud, Queuille and Herriot; the premiership of 
Pinay ; the way in which Bidault, Pleven, and others have merged 
into the old political élite; the decline of the M.R.P. and of the 
de Gaullists — all show the return of French politics to the pattern 
of the past. The reputation of Mendés-France has been won by his 
refusal to compromise (hence his exclusion from office for nine years) 
and by his insistence on new attitudes and on policies involving 
clear-cut decisions. His election by so large and varied a majority 
may indicate that his persuasion and the pressure of circumstances 
have caused the deputies to turn their backs on the old issues and on 
the half-measures of the last seven years. If so, there may be no 

Revolution to follow his 1788. 


The Editions 


of Lenin’s Sochineniia (1) 
Research in Progress 


R. H. BROOKES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ir 1s surprising that no comprehensive and systematic comparison of 
the text and editorial notes of the four Russian editions of Lenin’s 
Sochineniia (Works) has hitherto been undertaken.! Trotsky, in 
The Stalin School of Falsification,2 draws attention to various instances 
where editorial notes favourable to him in the first edition have been 
replaced by unfavourable ones in later editions. E. H. Carr, in the 
bibliography which concludes Vol III of The Bolshevik Revolution,$ 
comments : 


The fourth edition . . . contains many items not included in the 
second edition, but omits some items and passages for ideological 
reasons, and should not therefore be used by the serious student 
except for items not included in the second edition. . . 
But no one, to the best of my knowledge, has attempted to establish 
the degree of reliability of the various editions, nor to collate the 
‘textual variations between them to see what ideological reasons have 
guided editorial policy. Even should the variations in the text prove to 
be insignificant, quantitatively or qualitatively (and a negative result 
in this part of the enquiry would in itself be noteworthy), a 
comparison of the extensive editorial notes should illumine changes in 
official Soviet thought since the early years of the regime. 


. In this connection it is important to consider how the editions 
,yhave spanned the history of the U.S.S.R. The first edition (Sobranie 


1 I am grateful to Professor G. T. Robinson of the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University for drawing my attention to this problem, and for his encouragement and 
assistance during the early stages of my research into it. 


2 English translation, Pioneer Publishers, New York, 1937. 
3 Macmillan, London and New York, 1953, pp. 582-3, 
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Sochinenii: Collected Works) was begun during Lenin’s lifetime ; 
it consists of twenty volumes in twenty-six parts, eight of which are 
undated,4 the remainder covering the period 1921-1925 save for 
Vol. XX, which is a supplementary volume issued in two parts in 
1926 and 1927. Most of the volumes of this edition were thus 
published before the fall of Trotsky, and many indeed while Lenin 
was still alive. Eight of the twenty-six parts have a foreword or 
editorial note by Kamenev, whose name is listed in the back of 
thirteen others as editor. 


Kamenev’s name appears on the title-page of the first three 
volumes of the second edition, and he contributed the preface to 
(and is acknowledged 5 to have edited) the fourth volume, though 
Bukharin, Molotov, and Skvortsov-Stepanov are there listed on the 
title-pages as editors. The publication dates are misleading in tracing 
the editorial succession, as these differ, sometimes by upwards of 
four years, from the dates printed below the editorial prefaces. 
From these it appears that Kamenev began to edit the second edition 
in 1925 and was succeeded by the editorial committee of Bukharin, 
Molotov, and Skvortsov-Stepanov before October 1927 (reflecting the 
defeat of the Left Opposition), that Savel’ev was appointed to fill 
the gap on the death of Skvortsov-Stepanov between September and 
December 1928, and that Adoratskii succeeded Bukharin at the 
beginning of 1930 (reflecting the defeat of the Right Opposition). 
The publication dates of the second edition span the years 1927-1932. 


The ~clumes of the third edition state on the title page that they 
are ‘reprinted without change from the second, revised and enlarged, 
edition ’, and as a uniform index of contents is published for the two 
editions it may be presumed that the -works included and the 
pagination are the same. I have therefore not attempted a separate 
check of the text of this edition save at points where there are 
discrepancies between the second and fourth editions. The second 
and third editions differ in type and format, but they were published 
more or less simultaneously. However, some volumes of the third 
edition set which I have used are from a reprint issued during the 
middle ’thirties. Although the attribution of editorship in the third 
edition generally follows that of the second, it is interesting to note 
that in Vols. III and IV, dated %937, Kamenev’s prefaces and the 
references to his editorship are omitted: Adoratskii, Molotov and 


back . Most of these old bindings have now been 
i A mop tee hotepparent absence of dates on some of parts. 


83 vy. ‘Sochineniia’, 2 Ed., Vol. IV, p. xxviii. 
9 


4 My of one volume of the first edition set, in the o al Keding, records the 
dite on the y 
ced, w 
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Savel’ev are listed as the editors, and new prefaces are provided. 
(It will be recollected that 1986 was the year in which Kamanev was 
purged.) The 1935 reprint of Vol. I in the third edition contains 
Kamenev’s preface, but omits his name from the title page. Similarly, 
the prefaces to the 1935 copy of Vol. XXIII in the third: edition is the 
same as that in the second edition (1929) but Adoratskii’s name 
replaces that of Bukharin on the title page. It may be mentioned at 
this point that these are the only politically significant changes so far 
discovered between the second and third editions, though in a few 
cases printing errors in the second edition. have been rectified in the 
third. Hencéforth references to the second edition may be taken to 
apply also to the third. 


The second edition thus dates from the days of Stalin’s struggle 
for exclusive control, when Stalinism was still little more than a 
political technique and an emphasis on socialism in one country : 
the fourth is the product of Stalinism in its maturity, after the cultural 
changes of the ‘thirties and the elimination of the Old Bolsheviks. 
Published in thirty-five volumes, it was begun in 1941, and my set 
(which is that currently on sale) was issued between 1946 and 1952. 
Readers may care to speculate on the significance of the fact that 
the editors are now anonymous — none are listed on the title pages, 
and the prefaces are unsigned. As Carr notes in the bibliography 
mentioned above, the useful short biographies and other background 
material contained in appendices ta the second edition are omitted 
from the fourth, which is to that extent at least less serviceable for 
the student ; on the other hand, the fourth edition is better printed 
and, ceteris paribusy more pleasant to work with, contains a number 
of new items, and is much easier to obtain. If it can be shown that 
the fourth edition text is, in general, reliable, students may prefer to 
use that edition and consult the second for supplementary materials 
rather than vice versa. 


The second edition contains a good deal of material not in the 
first, and the fourth quite a number of items not in the. second. 
Much of this new matter, prior to its inclusion in the Sochineniia, 
appeared in other publications of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, 
notably in the Leninskii Sbornik (Lenin Collection, thirty-five volumes, 
1924-45), the Zapiski Instituta Lenina (Notes of the Lenin Institute, 
three issues, 1927-1928), and the Novye Stati i Pis’ma (New 
Articles and Letters, Part I, 19380). I have used these collections 
for additional comparisons where possible. 


LENIN’S SOCHINENIIA (1) sf 
iL METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


In order to establish the omissions from each edition of the 
Sochineniia, it is first necessary to compile a complete catalogue of 
those of Lenin’s works which have been officially printed. For this 
purpose I have used, in addition to the four editions, the Sbornik, 
the Zapiski, the Novye Stat’i und the Filosofskie Tetradi (Philosophical 
Notebooks, Moscow, 1947). These, and in particular the Sbornik, 
raise some methodological problems, which may be summarised in the 
twin questions, “What are “ Lenin’s” P’ and ‘What are “ Works” ?’ 

Where an item is the result of collaboration between Lenin and 
another writer, the editors have in‘ general included it in the 
Sochineniia with an indication of the dual authorship, and I have 
followed this practice in compiling the catalogue. A more difficult 
problem is raised by official documents which are the product of a 
collective decision, such as Central Committee resolutions and 
Sovnarkom decrees; the Sbornik, which has a more elaborate 
editorial apparatus than the Sochineniia, in many cases throws some 
light on the part played by Lenin in drafting the decree or resolution 
concerned, but where the issue is in doubt I have preferred to err 
on the side of generosity and ascribe the authorship to Lenin if the 
editors of the Sochineniia have done so. The problem of authorship 
is also raised by some items in the Sbornik and the Filosofskie Tetradi 
in which Lenin has compiled, for his own use, a number of. extracts 
from: some author or bearing on some theme, sometimes interspersed 
by comments of his own. These are omitted from the Sochineniia, . 
and despite their importance for a study of the development of Lenin’s 
thought I feel they can hardly be classified as among Lenin’s works. 

What are ‘Works’? The Sbornik offers us an extensive range 
of products of Lenin’s activity, from reproductions of his doodling — 
at a Party Congress'to final drafts of unpublished articles, and at some 
point in this range a line must be drawn.. I have chosen to exclude 
the doodling, the notes (“Kha! Kha!’) in the margins of other 
writers’ work, and rough drafts of articles and speeches save where 
these have been included by the editors of the Sochineniia, using as 
my test the somewhat vague criterion of ‘fitnest wor publication ’, 
with the qualification that a revised draft excludes an earlier draft 
unless the two have been classified (by the editors of the Sbornik 
or the Sochineniia) as alternative variants. I have followed the 
8 Those works attributed to Lenin which have never been printed officially in the 
fpr ‘umplieons for eaioral” gle. sien amapiatn. Oa mate asiecel 
an 
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Sochineniia in allowing as Lenin’s, newspaper reports of his speeches 
in cases where there is no manuscript version and no stenographic 
record. “s 

The test of ‘fitness for publication” breaks down when applied 
to Lenin’s correspondence. Many surviving communications which 
are fit for publication and reproduced in the Sbornik are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant inclusion in the Sochineniia (e.g. 
New Year greetings from Lenin and Krupskaia in Zurich to friends in 
Geneva7). It is often difficult to draw the line: has Lenin’s letter 
to Ramsay Macdonald, thanking him for the funds contributed by 
British Labour toward the relief of suffering after the Bloody Sunday 
massacre 8, been omitted because it merely records a piece of routine 
party business? Or because it shows the Labour Party in a good 
light ? Or because it was written to Macdonald? Vols. XXXIV 
and XXXV of the fourth edition, which are limited to Lenin’s letters, 
contain 524 items, i.e. less than half of the letters which have been 
officially published, so the task of analysing the principles of editorial 
selection in this field is sufficiently large to warrant making this the 
subject of a separate enquiry. I have therefore chosen to omit the 
correspondence from my catalogue, and to leave it for later treatment. 

One further difficulty has been encountered in compiling the 
catalogue. In a number of cases an item appears in different editions 
under different titles: a newspaper article which in the first edition 
is headed ‘Petersburg, 20 February ” becomes in later editions “ The 
Opening of the Second State Duma’; the second edition has ‘ Tasks 
of the Proletariat in the Revolution’ where the fourth has “ Draft of 
a May Day Leaflet’. It is therefore possible that an item provisionally 
classified in the catalogue as omitted from later editions may in fact 
reappear under a different heading. 

With this caution, and the reminder that Lenin’s correspondence 
is not being considered, it may be recorded that thirty-three items in 
the first edition appear to have been omitted from subsequent editions, 
while thirty-one further items are absent from the fourth edition 
whilst appearing in the second (and, in some cases, the first). While 
these exclusions form but a small percentage of the nearly two 
thousand items in the fourth edition, I hope to show in a subsequent 
article that many of them are ideologically significant. However, one 
methodological difficulty, illustrated by the letter to Macdonald 
mentioned above, may be noted here. If one looks hard enough for 
trouble one can usually find it: a political motive for an alteration 


7 v. Len. Sbor. XI p, 238, XIII p. 252-3. 
8 Letter dated 27 Pe ae 1905, fia ibid. XVI, p. 57. 
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or an omission may be imputed when no more may in fact be involved 
than a printer’s error or an editorial oversight — or, at best, there may 
be a valid reason for the change. The suspicious attitude necessary © 
for a scrupulous comparison may too readily slip into a presumption 
of guilt in assessing the results, particularly as the editors remain 
unheard (since they cannot reasonably be expected to discuss an item 
which they have chosen to omit). The evidence will necessarily be 
circumstantial, and a verdict must depend not on any one particular 
exclusion or alteration but on the cumulative effect of a number of 
such changes, revealing a politically significant pattern which can be 
explained only in terms of deliberate editorial intent. 


Ill, COMPARISON OF THE TEXT 


The process of comparison may be broken down into three parts. 
First, there is the word-by-word check of items which appear in two 
or more editions (to detect alterations) ; secondly, one must examine 
the cases where items have been omitted (to test for suppression) 
or newly included (to test for forgery) ; finally, the editorial notes 
must be compared. The present article confines itself to the first of 
these topics. 

A word-by-word check of nearly two thousand items, when an 
item may be as long as Materialism and Empiriocriticism, is a 
formidable undertaking, particularly when there can be no assurance 
that any significant differences will emerge. Rather, then, than start 
the comparison with Vol. I and work through chronologically, I have 
preferred to take for a preliminary survey a ‘sensitive’ period in the 
history of the Party, ie. one which has required a good deal of 
re-writing to suit the dogmas of later orthodoxy. .The months between 
Lenin’s arrival in Russia in April 1917 and the Bolshevik Revolution 
in November seemed appropriate for this purpose. Vols. XXIV and 
XXV of the fourth edition, which fall within this period, contain 207 
items, consisting mainly of newspaper articles but ineluding some 
longer works, such as State and Revolution; each volume contains 
seven short items not in earlier editions of the Sochineniia, reducing 
the possible number of comparisons to 193. Of these I have completed 
178°, which cover the bulk of Lenin’s writing between the two 
revolutions, and allow one to draw certain tentative conclusions. 

First, several hundred minor variations have been detected 
between the various editions, e.g. in spelling, transliteration, use of 
9 The remaining 15 involve reference to volumes, in peor 1 Ed., Vol. XX part 2, 


not readily accessible at the time I was making the ; I hope to complete these 
comparisons in the near future. 


9* 
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abbreviations, punctuation,: use of italics, paragray-hing, and changes 
in grammatical form (e.g. in the case endings of nc uns and adjectives, 
and in the tense of. verbs). The modifications of emphasis occasioned 
by the use of italics and exclamation marks might conceivably be of 
ideological significance, but inspection does not bear out this 
hypothesis. 


Of the substantial rather than formal changes, three types may 
be distinguished. First, there are half a dozen cases in which a later 
edition reproduces a different version of the original item. For 
example, Lenin’s two speeches to the First All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets follow, in the first edition, the version printed in Pravda ; 
in the second edition, the stenographic record of the Congress ; and 
in the fourth edition, the Pravda version checked against the 
stenographic record. Similarly, the first edition prints Lessons of the 
Revolution as it appeared in article form in the newspaper Rabochii ; 
the fourth edition follows the subsequent pamphlet version, which 
includes a postscript; whilst the second edition uses the Rabochii 
version for the body of the article, and the pamphlet for the postscript. 
It is presumably for this reason that the fourth edition refers }9 to 
Peshekhonov where the earlier ones speak of Plekhanov. 


Secondly, there are about thirty cases in which the text has been 
corrected (other than for reasons of grammar or syntax). The fourth 
edition, for example, refers to the Provisional Government’s note of 
19 April (on the necessity of continuing the war) where the first 
edition consistently gives the date as 18 April, as does the second 
edition in one instance. Again, a number of page references which 
Lenin gave in State and Revolution to works by Engels and Bebel 
have been altered in detail in the fourth edition. The more startling 
substitution of ‘ antiauthoritarians ’ for “ authoritarians’ in Lenin’s long 
quotation from Engels against the autonomists in the same work 11 
is similarly justified, and restores the aptness that caused Lenin to 
quote the passage. A few more intriguing changes may perhaps be 
mentioned. The substitution of ‘Tomsk’ for ‘Sudzhensk’ in the 
telegram which Lenin quotes !2 referring to the seizure of mines 
by the workers has perhaps been made in the interests of historical 
accuracy. In a second case, the earlier editions contain the Passage : 


... the secret treaties relating to the partition. of Persian, Turkey, 
the seizure of Germany, Armenia. . . . 


10 Vol. XXV, p. 213. 
11 4 Ed., Vol. XXV, p. 409, last line. 
12 4 Ed., Vol. XXIV, p. 405. 
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The fourth edition 13 has ‘ Galicia’ for ‘ Germany ’, which seems from 
the context to be a reasonable emendation. More doubtful is the 
passage : 14 
- .. a game with the people’s wealth, with hundreds of thousands 
of lives, which will perish to-morrow because we continue ta 
oppress Greece. 
Earlier editions had Galitsiiu for Gretsiiu, which seems the more 
plausible reading, though in an article dating from the same period 
Lenin mentions1!5 both Galicia and Greece, coupling them with 
Persia, as objects of imperialist oppression. It is in any case difficult 
to see that any political purpose is served by the substitution. ; 


This is not so in the case of the four omissions which form my 
third category, that of alterations for which a political motive is 
apparent. From the article “How we arrived’ the editors of the: 
fourth edition have deleted the subtitle : 


A communication, delivered to the Executive Committee [ of 
the Petrograd Soviet] by Lenin and Zinoviev, on behalf of 
comrades arrived from Switzerland. 


Secondly, they have omitted the introductory words from the Pravda 
article in which Lenin reports his speech to the Izmailov Regiment : 


Yesterday Comrade Zinoviev and I addressed a meeting of 
the Izmailov Regiment, after an agitator from the Petrograd 
Committee had spoken. I said the following... . 


Finally, the letters to the editors of Novaia Zhizn’ and Proletarskoe 
Delo 168 (which I have classified as newspaper articles and not as 
correspondence) appear without signature in the fourth edition, 
whilst in the earlier editions Lenin’s name appears together with those 
of Zinoviey and Kamenev, save that Kamenev’s is omitted from the 
letter to Proletarskoe Delo in the second edition. There is some 
excuse for the exclusion of Kamenev; an editorial note, perhaps by 
Kamnev himself, referring to his signature of the letter to Proletarskoe 
Delo, records : 17 
L. Kamenev — was already at this time in one of Kerensky’s 
prisons. His name was placed below this, as below the preceding 
letter, by Comrades Lenin and Zinoviev, who had, of course, 
a complete right to use Kamenev’s name at their discretion. 


13 Ibid., p. 346. 

14 4 Ed., Vol. XXV, p. 7. 

15 Ibid., p. 84. 

16 4 Ed., Vol. XXV, p. 160. 

17 1 Ed., Vol. XVIII part 2, note 260. 
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It is important, I think, to note two elements common to all 
these :exclusions. In the first place, each of them involves one or 
more of the Old Bolsheviks who were purged between the publication 
of the second and fourth editions of the Sochineniia, and indicates 
him to have been very close to Lenin during 1917, when orthodoxy 
asserts that right exclusively for Stalin. Secondly, none of them has 
the effect of altering the substance of Lenin’s text ; even the omission 
of the introductory sentences of the report of the speech to the 
Izmailov Regiment does not affect the body of the speech itself. 
These two characteristics, together with our knowledge that certain 
items have been dropped altogether, suggest on the one hand the 
hypothesis that the editors have been reluctant materially to impair 
Lenin’s text, and have preferred to exclude in toto items which 
contain embarrassing references; and on the other, a method for 
testing this hypothesis more rapidly than by a word-by-word 
comparison — namely, by checking all Lenin’s references to Old 
Bolsheviks in other periods to see whether more serious alterations 
have been made. The results of an investigation of this type covering 
the period 1917-1923, .as well as an anlysis of items which have been 
excluded, will be presented in a further article. 


Reviews 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, special issue of Parliamentary 
Affairs, journal of the Hansard Society, London, 1953. Symposium 
edited by Sypney D. BatLey, 188 pages. 


IN NEW ZEALAND the question of a Second Chamber is rapidly 
becoming academic. In the United Kingdom reform of the House of 
Lords is a live, if deadlocked, political issue. Early last year, a Bill 
brought down by Lord Simon to permit the creation of life peerages 
was shelved, pending proposed inter-party discussions on the whole question 
of the Lords’ future. Although the Labour Opposition later refused to - 
participate because of the breakdown of similar discussions in 1948, the 
Speech from the Throne of November, 1953, included a statement of the 
Government's intention to give ‘further consideration’ to the reform of 
the Lords. . 
Thus, the Hansard Society’s symposium is timely. It suffers to some 
vxtent from the maladies of repetition, uneven treatment, and some lack of 
cohesion, which are common to most of its kind. Within these limits, its 
great merit is as a series of compact, authoritative, and on the whole 
readable descriptions of the chief aspects of the past and present structure, 
functions, and powers of the House of Lords. Its striking defect is that 
it is not altogether true to title. Discussion of the future as such is 
restricted to the two questions of delaying power — of major importance _ 
and of whether Peers of Parliament should be paid, the latter being, 
as one of the two contributors discussing it points out, “the last and least 
of the collection’. Some compensation for this may be found in the 
Appendix, in the reports of the Rosebery Committee, 1908, and of the 
Bryce Conference, 1918, and in the agreed statement issued after the 1948 
Conference of Party Leaders on the House of Lords. Greatest significance 
“naturally attaches to the last of these documents, and especially to the 
matters ‘that, as it states, the Party Leaders would have considered ‘had 

‘general agreement over the whole field of Powers and Composition’ been 
reached. But this symposium leaves to the reader’s imagination, or his 
reading elsewhere, the answer to the question of what the attitudes of the 
main Parties are to the problem of ensuring that in a reformed House of 
Lords a ‘permanent majority is not assured for any one political Party ’, 
for example, or that ‘heredity should not by itself constitute a qualification 
for admission ’. 

There are too many dangling threads, threads that would better have 
been drawn together, giving the symposium a unity it lacks, by a single 
full-scale discussion using as heads the topics listed in the Party Leaders’ 
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agreed statement. If given by a single non-Party contributor, instead of 
by two Party-liners, such a discussion could have been supplemented with 
known official Party attitudes. For although the editor outlines his aim 
as an attempt to ‘bring together sufficient information and opinion to 
enable the reader to form his own judgement’, the symposium weighs in 
heavily on the side of information. Opinion, and most important, politically 
significant opinion, finds only a limited place. Its only systematic expression 
on an important topic is found in the discussion on delaying power, the 
rock on which the 1948 Conference foundered. 

In this article, Walter Elliot, a former Conservative Minister of 
Agriculture, puts the case for a delaying power, and the opposing viewpoint 
is presented by P. C. Gordon Walker, formerly Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. This is good stuff; but the appetite is only 
whetted. When Mr. Gordon Walker takes to a wider field and goes on to 
consider the powers and structure best fitting a British Second Chamber 
(in the course of which he incorrectly aseribes the abolition of New 
Zealand’s Legislative Council to the fact that its strength had enabled 
it to challege the authority of the Lower House), one’s hopes are raised for 
a page or two; but they are not sustained. Exceeding his brief as it does, 
Mr. Gordon Walker’s contribution is the nearest this symposium comes to 
the intention expressed in its title — and then only at the cost of unbalancing 
the original discussion on delaying power. It is a pity Mr. Elliot was not 
given the opportunity to extend his discussion to the wider topic. 

However, this is not to minimise the factual material compressed into 
the greater part of the symposium. Some of the articles stand out. Lord 
Campion’s on Second Chambers in theory and practice; R. W. Perceval’s 
succinct history of the House ; Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s description of its 
deliberative and legislative functions; the articles by V. M. R. Goodman 
on its judicial status and by F. W. Lascelles on its procedure and standing 
orders: all these are particularly well-handled, and if not exhaustive 
through lack of space, concentrate on essentials, a practice that some 
of the other contributors might well have followed. Apart from their 
usefulness as a concise historical and contemporary survey of the British 
Second Chamber, these pages do indicate, as Sir Stephen King-Hall says 
in the Foreword, ‘some of the chief questions which are likely to arise 
in the future’, and indicate them pretty clearly. But indication alone is 
not enough for a symposium that had the opportunity, and should have had 


the intention, of exploring the most likely lines of the future development 
of the House of Lords. 


R. M. MARTIN 
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AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATURES by BELLE ZELLER. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1954. 294 Pages. 


THIS VOLUME is a ‘reformist’ book, one of the many studies conducted 
by political scientists aimed at the goal of producing suggestions for 
improvement of governmental institutions. It is the report of the 
Committee on American Legislatures of the American Political Science 
Association, a committee which is obviously designed to follow in the 
footsteps of the Association’s Committee on Congress, the studies of 
which contributed substantially to the thinking behind the Congressional 
Re-organization Act of 1946. Miss Zeller, Professor of Political Science at 
Brooklyn College, was Chairman of the Committee and is listed as editor 
of this volume, but the contents of the report indicate clearly that it is the 
result of work by all the twelve or thirteen political scientists who were 
on the Committee. The specific, numbered recommendations which 
conclude nearly every chapter represent the considered judgement of the 
whole Committee. 


Many of the chapters, which deal with representation and apportion- 
ment, bicameralism, membership, sessions and organization, rules, services 
and staff, relations with the executive, and party and pressure influences, 
include very substantial amounts of valuable factual material gleaned from 
the constitutions and statutes of the states and obtained from questionnaires 
and other contributions from participants and observers throughout the 
nation. Generally, it may be said that the institutional frameworks of the 
American state legislatures are basically very similar, but there are strong 
indications that the actual operations of the forces of the community and 
society through the legislative process take substantially different and varied 
forms in the different states. 


Most of the legislatures are bicameral; reapportioned only slowly 
and reluctantly ; composed of middle-class lawyers and businessmen and 
farmers, who work at the job on a part-time, inadequately compensated 
basis, in limited sessions held (most often) biennially ; doing much, perhaps 
most, of their work through committees which are not organized on a very 
balanced or rational basis; gradually accumulating a modicum of staff 
to help with research, bill-drafting, law revision and financial analysis : 
fumbling at ways of co-operating with the governor and trying to keep 
up with what is going on in the executive establishment ; and somewhat 
worried at the growing activities of lobbyists. 


The chapter on party practices would be most revealing to citizens 
of countries using a parliamentary system, and this chapter and the fact 
that the chapter on pressure and lobby activities is concerned only with 
superficialities (because, probably, of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
getting at realities) are the best indications that there are very great 
variations in the way the legislatures actually work. The party system 
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is rudimentary in many,.probably most, states, and legislative groupings 
shift and move in highly complex fashion. There is so much variation and 
the picture so confused in this regard that the committee refrains from direct 
and. specific recommendations concerning party organization and control, 
concluding that ‘few general suggestions can be made that would fit the 
wide variety of political situations obtaining in the forty-eight state 
legislatures’. The real structure of leadership and power and influence 
is a complicated one, and operates in vastly different ways in different states. 

' The recommendations of the Committee are not at all startling or 
unorthodox, and generally suggest that systems and practices which seem 
. to be working to the satisfaction of observers in one or several states be 
tried in others. The proposal of a strong unified professional staff for the 
‘legislature, to concern itself with reference and information, research and 
planning, bill drafting, law revision and codification, and budgetary and 
fiscal analysis, is perhaps the most interesting one although it represents 
merely an extension of present trends. The Committee does not fully 
face up to the consequences’ of the development of such a staff on 
legislative-executive relationships, although it recognizes that “there is 
some danger that the case of “independent” legislative information can 
be overstated’. The almost unlimited staff available on the executive side 
has apparently made it necessary that the legislature have specialized staff 
assistance of its own. ony ae: 

The legislatures described here are the representative assemblies of 
governmental units which are, on the average, larger than New Zealand > — 
they have a variety of duties and responsibilities only slightly less extensive 
than those of an independent nation; they: have many superficial 
resemblances in appearance and. procedure to the Parliament of. New 
Zealand; and basically,-of course, they perform the same function of 
registering in a measure the political will of the electorate.. The very 
substantial differences between the institutional patterns of America and 
those of a parliamentary country are highlighted, however, by this critical 
analysis of the American state legislatures. . 


YORK WILLBERN 


LABOR Law by Supney C. Surin and Rosert C. Sepcwick. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1954. 590 pages. 


BaRrELy A sixth of the contents of this book is written by the authors. 
The remainder consists of a selection of source material relating to 
the development and nature of labour policy and law in the United 
States. Here, the emphasis is not on the end-product of Congressional 
proceedings but on the subordinate or consequential law embodied in court 
decisions and administrative regulations and rulings. The volume and 
importance of these, even in this one field, illustrate the extent to which 
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the American Constitution, in practice and without formal amendment, has 
moved away from the rigid tri-partite division of the powers of government 
that its formulators hoped to establish for all time. (In this connection 
it is interesting to note, as an American view of the American Constitution, 
the authors’ claim that ‘it is probably more flexible than, or at least as 
Hexible as, the unwritten British constitution ’.) 


In their selection of source material, Sufrin and Sedgwick have not 
hesitated to cast their net beyond the boundaries of cases, regulations and 
rulings, as shown by these examples of other reproduced material : ‘Code 
of Fair Competition for the Canning Industry’ ; ‘ Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the National Labor Relations Board’; ‘1950-1955 Master Agreement 
between the General Motors Corporation and the United Automobile. 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America’; sample 
arbitration awards; excerpts from the Congressional debates on the 
National Labor Relations Board and General Counsel: ‘Report of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor on Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947’; ‘ President’s Veto of Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947’. 


The source material is grouped, chronologically in each case, under 
various heads — the struggle for recognition of the American workers’ right 
to organise, the regulation of hours, wage legislation and regulation, 
the legal rights and disabilities of a strong trade union movement. 
disputes-settlement procedures, and administrative labour law generally. 
As the authors put it, the material has been ‘chosen and edited to stress 
administrative and social and economic philosophy rather than . . . mere 
legal technicality and logic-chopping’; and to this end there is a brief 
but tightly-packed introductory section to each chapter, placing the 
subject-matter of the source material that follows into historical, social 
and economic perspective. 

Very nearly a third of the book is devoted to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 — better known as the Taft-Hartley Act — and the court 
decisions arising from some of its provisions. When it was faced with the 
great depression of the 1930s, the American trade union movement, in line 
with the reaction of most other sections of the community, relaxed its 
traditional policy of self-reliance and distrust of State interference in 
industrial relations. The trade unions did not look to the Government 
to take over their primary function as bargaining organs, but they did seek 
legislative protection to enable them to perform this function on an 
equitable basis under depression conditions. They got it in the Wagner 
‘Act of 1935, which strengthened their position by placing legal restrictions 
on employers in their relations with organised labour. On the other hand, 
the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted twelve years later on the ground that 
trade unionism had become such a powerful force in the: affairs of the 
nation that it too now needed restraining. The Act defined: unfair labour 
practices chargeable. against trade unions, at the same time retaining those 
of the Wagner Act chargeable against employers. ; 
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The cases arising from the Taft-Hartley Act are interesting reading, 
particularly those concerned with the section of the Act forbidding 
labour organisations — and corporations — from making any contribution or 
expenditure in connection with a Federal election ; and with the provision 
requiring each official of an inter-state union or federation coming under 
the Act to file an affidavit that he is not a Communist. These sections 
apart — and the former provision has been substantially liberalised by the 
decision in the Supreme Court. case, ‘ United States v. CIO, 335 U.S. 106 r 
—it is perhaps of some significance that the Taft-Hartley Act, so vigorously 
opposed by the bulk of the American trade union movement, is on the 
whole no more restrictive than New Zealand’s labour legislation. In some 
respects it is less stringent. 

The authors make it clear in the preface that this book is designed as 
a text book for university courses in American labour law. For the student 
and research worker in this field, particularly those for whom the original 
material is difficult to obtain, it is a valuable and compact source of 
significant primary material; and while this is its main purpose, the 
introductory sections to each chapter, without being particularly readable, 
can provide the general reader with a brief but rounded description of the 
development and ramifications of labour law in the United States. 

R. M. MARTIN 


MANAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FOOD IN THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED 
AND OTHER AREAS OF FORTRESS EUROPE. KARL BRANDT and Associates. 
Stanford University Press, 1953. XXXIV + 707 pages. 


Tuis LARGE book provides a comprehensive account of the agricultural 
policies followed by the Government of Nazi Germany in fifteen 
European countries which came under their control during the war. 
After sketching in the military and political background to the 
agricultural situation in each country, the authors set out, where possible, 
the agricultural objectives of the Nazis; the measures taken and the 
administrative devices adopted to achieve these objectives ; and the results 
achieved, particularly in securing an effective contribution from the country 
to Germany’s food resources. 

Dr. Brandt was forced out of the University of Berlin by the Nazis 
and went to the United States in 1933, later becoming a professor of 
agricultural economics at Stanford University; he returned to Berlin in 
1945-46 as an economic adviser to the American Military Government. 
In writing this book, he has been assisted by an expert on Soviet agriculture 
who played a leading part in the administration of Nazi policy in the 
Eastern Occupied Territories and by the wartime head of the agricultural 
economic research department of the German Nitrogen Syndicate which 
closely followed agricultural developments throughout Europe. They in 
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turn have obtained information on details of policy from a number of other 
German agricultural experts who had been stationed in or responsible for 
the areas studied and from captured archives of the Nazi Government. 
In this way, a large amount of factual material has been amassed which 
is of interest to students of the social sciences and of the history of the 
areas covered. 

The authors naturally look at the problems involved from the point 
of view of the political and economic objectives of Nazi Germany. 
Fortress Europe contained food and agricultural resources whose capture 
and integration into the German economy was essential to the success 
of Hitler’s dream of a ‘thousand-year Reich’. This book shows how Hitler 
himself contributed to the rapid shattering of this dream as a result of the 
application of his insane racial theories. Particularly in Eastern Europe, 
the efforts of the agricultural administrators to increase production were 
frustrated by policies directed to the suppression or enslavement of the 
indigenous people, deemed by the Nazi rulers to be of inferior racial stock. 
Hitler was determined, for example, to make European Russia a vast 
German colony and to reverse, without regard to the interests of the 
inhabitants of the industrial areas, the ‘artificially forced industrial 
development’ undertaken by the Bolsheviks, so that Russia should play her 
“natural” role as the granary of Europe. (It is interesting that he had 
circulated to all future German administrators of the colony a book on 
British methods of domination in India.) Little responsibility was given to 
the Russians; in all professional affairs concerning food and agriculture, 
indigenous experts were used only as sources of information, never as 
executives. This kind of treatment, together with a system of labour 
drafting and deportation to Germany, was bound to turn ‘the initial 
welcoming mood of a large segment of the population’ intp resentment, to 
curtail production and to strengthen the guerilla movement. 

By contrast, farmers in the Northern European countries, whose racial 
antecedents had the Fuhrer’s approval, were given freedom to handle their 
own affairs and ‘adjusted their production with outstanding success’. 

Emphasis is placed throughout on the conflict between ‘ Berlin’ and 
the military and agricultural administrators in the occupied areas, especially 
in France, Belgium and Eastern Europe, the latter protesting against 
exorbitant and ruthless demands from the planners in order to‘ save 
themselves from future reproaches and to avoid poisoning relations with the 
people on whose co-operation they depended for their success in meeting 
production goals and for their personal safety. In all these areas, to check 
the power of the army and of the professional civil service, the Nazis 
introduced agents of their own with overlapping and contravening authority, 
thus creating administrative chaos and sowing the seeds of discord among 
their legions. 

In short, this book contains a lot of valuable information, but to get it 
the reader must be prepared to skip through a mass of facts and figures 
which will probably be only of marginal interest to him. 

FRANK HOLMES 
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